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CONAN DOYLE AS POET. 


By E. H. Lacon Watson. 


DARE say a good many readers—even those 

exceptionally intelligent readers who peruse 
these pages—may be mildly surprised at this heading. 
Conan Doyle a poet? But that is the penalty of 
popularity. The vast majority know Conan Doyle as 
the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes and, _ perhaps, 
Brigadier Gerard. A _ re- 
spectable number recollect 
“The White Company” 
and “ Sir Nigel,” ‘“‘ Rodney 
Stone” and “‘ The Refugees.” 
Others may know him best 
by his war histories (to 
produce two such works as 
“The Great Boer War”’ 
and the recently revised 
issue of “‘ British Campaigns 
in France and Flanders ’’* 
would have been enough 
work for most of us) or by 
his various journalistic 
knight-errantries on behalf 
of the oppressed, or by his 
crusade against materialism. 
But I suspect only a few, 
relatively speaking, of his 
many admirers are aware 
that there has been pub- 
lished a collected edition of 
his poems, and that this 
has recently been repro- 
duced in a cheaper form.f 
I write “relatively speak- 
ing,” but it is clear that 
even that small proportion 
is not altogether incon- 
siderable. Not all our living poets can boast a 
“collected edition’? at a popular price. Even in 
verse there is a more than negligible market for the 
works of Conan Doyle. 

I do not know that he ranks himself seriously among 
the great poets. Probably not. To this collected 
edition he has prefixed a foreword in verse : 

“Tf it were not for the hillocks 
You'd think little of the hills ; 


The rivers would seem tiny 
If it were not for the rills. 


Mi ‘‘The British Campaigns in Europe, 1914-18.’’ (Geoffrey 
Bles.) 

+ ‘Collected Poems of Conan Doyle.’’ New and cheaper 
edition. (John Murray.) 


If you never saw the brushwood 
You would underrate the trees ; 
And so you see the purpose 
Of such little rhymes as these.”’ 


Not many writers have deliberately announced their 
intention of entering any 
field in literature with the 
sole idea of supplying a foil 
to their betters. Not many 
of our moderns, at any 
rate. I am reminded of 
that amiable humorist, 
Jerome K. Jerome, who has 
perhaps never been esti- 
mated quite at his just 
value, when he brought out 
his “Idle Thoughts of an 
Idle Fellow’’—how many 
of us can remember that 
book coming out, and how 
it sold, and how Superior 
People talked disparagingly 
of the New Humour! In 
his preface he said quite 
bluntly : 


“This book wouldn’t 
elevate a cow. I cannot con- 
scientiously recommend it for 
any useful purposes whatever. 
All I can suggest is, that 
when you get tired of reading 
‘the best hundred books,’ 
you may take this up for 


half an hour. It will be a 
change.” 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. There was something 


about the writers of that 
vintage, whether they were really more modest than their 
successors or not. I think they were, though perhaps 
this preliminary apologia was little more than a polite 
doffing of the cap to the critic. But there was a sim- 
plicity about them. They were not too much vexed 
by subtle cross-currents. They made a direct appeal 
to the emotions; their sense of humour was broad ; 
they scented decadence in the young men and women 
who were beginning to write in the “‘ Yellow Book,”’ and 
publish little volumes of essays or verse in Vigo Street. 
They mistrusted anything that looked tired, or affected, 
or that savoured of the end of that so glorious century. 
The good old virtues were enough for them. They still 
believed in Patriotism. They thought the better class 
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of English public schoolboy the salt of the earth. They 
preached the early Kipling gospel—keep your pores 
open and your mouth shut. It was well to be a White 
Man—and to shoulder his burden cheerfully. 

In effect, they believed in health, and sanity, and the 
Manly Virtues. They even believed in the value of 
discipline and hard work. They thought perhaps that 
a little fighting now and then was good for the soul’s 
health. The Great War had not arrived then to destroy 
the last vestige of the romance of battles. 

Has it altogether destroyed it even now? Gun- 
powder, that filthy invention, was thought once to have 
done its business; will poison gas, flame throwers, 
bombing from the air, unrestricted submarine warfare, 
have a more decisive effect ? Probably—indeed almost 
certainly—no! After every big war there has always 
come this inevitable reaction. Naturally, the bigger 
the war the longer the interval required for this partial 
recovery. We are still after more than ten years not 
back to the normal. Those sentiments which our poets 
voiced during, and just after, the little affair in South 
Africa that looked so big at the time seem to us now 
out of tune with modern ideas. Just at present we 
are inclined to regard the old brand of patriotism as 
parochial. We must be citizens of the world, aiming 
at a League of Nations that will at last put down war 
by force of public opinion. We listen to the songs of 
a Tyrteus with a suspicious frown. 

Conan Doyle is a Tyrtzus, without question. He has 
written a number of war songs and, generally speaking, 
they are among his best. There were bound to be war 
songs in his first volume, “ Songs of Action,”’ which was 
published in 1898. It opened with ‘‘ The Song of the 
Bow ”’: 

“What of the bow ? 
The bow was made in England : 
Of true wood, of yew-wood, 
The wood of English bows ; 
So men who are free 
Love the old yew-tree 
And the land where the yew-tree grows.”’ 


The five verses of this poem are typical Doyle : short, 
straightforward, simple, and full of sturdy patriotic 
feeling. This is, in fact, just the sort of thing that 
Conan Doyle can do superlatively well. He believes 
in his country, and its breed ; he rejoices in its ancient 
glories. Give him too some old story, from Froissart 
or another, that touches the heroic, and he can do a 
ballad like ‘‘ Cremona ”’ or a lyric like that which he 
calls ‘‘ A Forgotten Tale.” Or again let the cheese- 
paring Treasury decide that some old battleship, famed 
in history, should be sold abroad, and his knight-errant 
iance is couched at once—facit indignatio versus : 


““ Who says the Nation's purse is lean, 

Who fears for claim or bond or debt, 

When all the glories that have been 
Are scheduled as a cash asset ? 

If times are black and trade is slack, 
If coal and cotton fail at last, 

We've something left to barter yet— 

Our glorious past.”’ 


I like best in this first volume of his, as is only natural, 
those verses that have been written under the stress of 
some real emotion. This is one, and ‘‘ The Home- 
coming of the Eurydice"’ is another ; and there is also 


that ballad of the ranks in which each stanza begins 
with the words, ‘‘ Who carries the gun?” But there 
are others that are werth attention—‘ The Franklin’s 
Maid,” for example, from ‘‘ The White Company, ’’and 
a short poem in a different vein called “A Tragedy,” 
and a selection of hunting songs, some of which, like 
“The Old Grey Fox,’’ deserve to become classics of the 
chase. 

Some of them, it is true, merely rollick. But your 
poet can afford to rollick at times. Did not Robert 
Browning rollick now and again—in ‘‘ The Pied Piper ” 
for example ? Still, I am not going to say that “ Songs 
of Action”’ is first-class poetry all through. I admit 
that there are some verses in it that seem to me to 
miss fire. ‘‘ The Storming Party” is to my mind one 
of them. This is an attempt to tell in rhyme what 
might possibly have been done in prose, as a short 
story, but even in this form would have taxed Doyle’s 
powers. ‘‘ Corporal Dick’s Promotion ”’ fails for the 
same reason. These two were stories in which the 
author saw possibilities of a dramatic point, but they 
had not really moved him—or at any rate not moved 
him enough to produce real poetry. So too he in- 
cluded in this first volume of his one or two pieces 
that were merely the result of high spirits—such as 
“The Farnshire Cup.”’ It is good, rollicking stuff, and 
goes with a lilt, but it is verse that any competent 
writer could produce at will. However, that is neither 
here nor there. One must judge poets by the highest 
peaks they attain—not by the occasional swampy flats 
to which they may descend. 

It was in 1874, we learn in Doyle’s “‘ Memories and 
Adventures,” that his literary talent first began to mani- 
fest itself in the direction of verse. He was then, at 
the age of fifteen or sixteen, in the second highest class 
at Stonyhurst ; and in that division it was apparently 
customary for an occasional copy of verses to be de- 
manded as a task, on a given theme. I do not know 
how far our public schools have advanced now from 
the standard of my own day, but in 1874 this was some- 
thing of a novelty. Latin and Greek verse might be 
all very well, but to labour at turning out a copy of 
English verse seemed to most boys then a dreary and 
unnatural task. I do,not know that Doyle’s heroics 
were any better, or noticeably worse, than most efforts 
of this kind. The particular theme set on the occasion 
to which he refers in his reminiscences was “ The 
Crossing of the Red Sea.’’ Three excerpts survive : 

‘“‘ Like pallid daisies in a grassy wood 
So round the sward the tents of Israel stood ”’ 


ran the opening. Then, with a military touch : 


“* There was no time for thought and none for fear, 
For Egypt’s horse already pressed their rear.” 


There, one might say, spoke the future war corre- 
spondent. And then, finally, the climax : 


“One horrid cry! The tragedy was o’er, 
And Pharaoh with his army seen no more.”’ 


For a boy of fifteen these lines were not too bad. 
The author himself, looking back over half a century 
or so, gives as his verdict, “‘ Workmanlike, though 
wooden and conventional.’’ His contemporaries at 
school, it seems, thought them almost miraculous. At 
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any rate they served to give the boy a start on the 
poetic path, and no doubt (as he shortly afterwards 
became editor of the college magazine) incited him to 
write a good deal of immature verse. Then he went 
out into the great world and had to make his way, 
with no time to waste in amusements that were unlikely 
to be profitable. It was not until he was writing 
“The White Company,” some sixteen years later, that 
he tried his hand again at serious verse, writing for 
that excellent romance two excellent songs, “ The 
Franklin’s Maid ”’ and “ The Song of the Bow.”” Then 
he was silent again until war came and stirred his pulses 
once more. 

“Songs of the Road ’’ did not come out until rgrr. 


‘It is perhaps the least satisfactory of the three collec- 


tions that have now been brought together in a single 
volume, but it has its interest as a milestone. There 
are a few verses in it that I should like to cut out, 
but there are also half a dozen or more that have the 
right authentic note in them, together with several, 
like ‘‘ Religio Medici,” ‘‘ Mind and Matter ” and “ Dark- 
ness,” that show traces of what we now discern to 
have been an incipient rebellion against too material 
a view of life. I think the story in verse that he calls 
“Now then, Smith” is the most characteristic piece 
in the collection. It sings, as Doyle was always 
fond of singing, the epic of the man behind the 
gun : 


“* * Now then, Smith !’ the skipper said. 
And at the word the thing was done. 
But where is Smith, whose hand and head 
Have played a match with death and won ? 
He’s just a chap among the chaps, 
Unknown, unhonoured, as before, 
And there he’ll stay until perhaps 
The world has need of him once more.” 

That story might go into a new edition of the ‘‘ Lyra 
Heroica.”’ And so might many others—‘‘ The Guards 
Came Through,” from the latest of the three slender 
volumes, among them, and perhaps “ Ragtime,” from 
the same collection. There is a strong family likeness 
between the poems of Conan Doyle and those of his 
predecessor, author of ‘‘ The Private of the Buffs,” and 
the other poems that appear in W. E. Henley’s famous 
anthology. Sir Francis Hastings Doyle may not have 
been a great poet, nor is Sir Arthur, but both to my 
mind have the root of the matter in them. They can 
stir the pulses—even if it be only once or twice in a 
dozen attempts—and that is a great thing to do. They 
seem to have a saner, sounder outlook upon life than 
most of our modern poets. In Henley’s own words, 
they use their art “‘ to set forth, as only art can, the 
beauty of the joy of living, the beauty and the blessed- 
ness of death, the glory of battle and adventure, the 
nobility of devotion—to a cause, an ideal, a passion 
even—the dignity of resistance, the sacred quality of 
patriotism.” 


EDWARD CARPENTER: A PERSONAL APPRECIATION. 


By JosEPH CLAYTON. 


E was never entirely one of us, Edward Carpenter. 
A poet, certainly; his vision always of a new 
earth, the earth he knew so intimately and trod so 
steadily. Perhaps it was his Cornish ancestry—for 
they were Launceston people his forbears, though 
Edward himself was born 
and brought up in Brighton 
—which emerged in the 
romanticism that saw no 
bounds set to human accom- 
plishment and in the per- 
sistent, unquenchable longing 
to enjoy freely a lawless life. 
They may explain too, the 
Celtic antecedents, a streak 
of matter-of-factness and 
hard common sense in money 
matters that sometimes 
astonished many who thought 
of the author of “‘ Towards 
Democracy’”’ as a_ gentle, 
ethereal being. E.C. was 
not a man to be preyed upon 
or slobbered over. He had 
qualities of the Cornishman ; 
the frank dislike of rule and 
order imposed from above, the 
high imaginative perception, 
the businesslike discretion 
favourable to an assured in- a 
come. And with it all went a 
great sanity and sincerity. 


Edward Carpenter (1887) 


Not a bookish man—Edward Carpenter; the least 
literary of all the writing men I have known. Mathe- 
matics and physical science were the studies of his 
youth and early manhood, carrying him through the 
years of the Cambridge Fellowship at Trinity Hall and 
the University Extension 
Lecturing in Yorkshire. Yet 
all the time the vein of 
poetry was there seeking an 
outlet ; and finding it in that 
early volume of poems— 


“Narcissus ’’; reaching full 
expression in the expanding 
volumes of “ Towards 


Democracy’’—that panoramic 
confession of faith in the 
destiny of man. It was 
Edward Carpenter too who 
gave the British Labour 
Movement the words and 
music of its one really 
successful and popular song 
—‘“ England Arise.” (The 
popularity has waned, I am 
told, and the preference is now 
given to a more chastened 
anthem—“ The Red Flag.”’) 
It was derivative, of 
course, both in idea and 
form, the collection of prose 
poems called ‘“ Towards 
Democracy.” Shelley was 
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the first inspiration. Then the discovery of Walt 
Whitman and the eager reading and re-reading of 
“Leaves of Grass’’ drove Carpenter to the free 
verse, which he most carefully polished and revised. 
The Hindu scriptures, the “ Bhagavat Gita,” gave 
the introduction to Eastern philosophy and mysticism 
and to the end he was immensely interested in and 
influenced by the transcendental doctrine. (After the 
few brief years as curate to F. D. Maurice at Cambridge 
Carpenter broke with the Church of England and never 
after could abide any organised religion.) 

It is difficult to-day to explain the significance of 
Edward Carpenter, to make credible the enthusiasm of 
the few of us who came across his writings forty years 
ago. Here we felt, as we recited whole chunks of 
“Towards Democracy ”’ or read aloud some essay from 
“England’s Ideal” or Civilisation: Its Cause and 
Cure,”’ is our prophet of the New Age. It was at the 
beginning of the Labour movement and revolution was 
in the air. Edward was no doctrinaire exponent of 
socialist theory. This was a man who had given up 
the life of a Cambridge don to settle on the land; who 
had done with respectability to consort with ‘‘ powerful 
uneducated persons.’”’ And so we went to see him 
either in a working-class house in Sheffield, or at Mill- 
thorpe, in Derbyshire. Himself always happy to pass 
from one experience to another, he taught us that to 


live with people, not on them or for them, was the art 
of life; that it wasn’t worth while to spend one’s life 
in pursuit of riches, since half the things people buy 
with money are superfluous and not worth buying. 
Goodwill and mutual aid were to overthrow the money 
fetish. (I find E. C. writing to me in 1902, “‘I think 
what you say so true: Love is the only motive 
which is greater, more powerful, than Lucre. And 
so Love must be liberated, in order to destroy 
Mammon.’’) 

The personality of the man made one forget his 
books. Edward never wanted his books to be regarded 
as of greater importance than himself. He would poke 
fun mildly at authors. So he wrote to me in October, 
1914, after I had joined up, “ What a rooting up it all 
is of our former lives! I am rather glad you have made 
this move. The war makes the literary people feel how 
little use they are! ”’ 

Carpenter was really a confirmed anarchist; “ the 
complete anarchist,’ Henry Nevinson has styled him. 
The fewer rules or laws we made for ourselves or others 
the better. He confessed to having “ a strong (perhaps 
a too strong) objection to principles generally.” How- 
ever it may be with his poetry and his philosophy, the 
remembrance of his “ fidelity and countless services to 
the cause of the poor and friendless’’ remains, and will 
ever remain. 


SUSAN 


By SEWELL 


ECENTLY I dreamt that I was the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. With this difference ; that in place of 
the rats, women novelists followed me to the water’s 
edge. During my triumphal march I told myself that 
soon the world would be rid of an increasing burden. 
But as one 
“shingled head 
followed another 
into oblivion, my 
heart melted in 
favour of a few of 
my victims, and I 
awoke repeating the 
names of several 
women whose loss, 
I thought, the read- 
ing public could not 
wet sustain: Sheila 
Miss Susan Ertz, Keye-Smith, Henry 
Handle Richardson, 

G. B. Stern, Norah Hoult—and Susan Ertz. 

Of an author who not long ago made a sensational 
success with one novel, George Moore said tq me: 
“He has flown round the world on the wings of 
vulgarity.” Susan Ertz walked round the world hand 
in hand with ‘‘ Madame Claire.” That first novel— 
for which its author has little more than a sentimental 
affection left—had a really phenomenal sale through- 
out two continents. Even now, some years after its 
original publication, it enjoys a regular sale. In 
America, homes for the poor have been named after 
it. As I write people are reading it, looking up from its 
pages to exclaim: ‘‘ But it’s charming, charming.” 


Portrait by 
Dorotiy Wilding. 


ERTZ. 
STOKES. 


Those admirers of Miss Ertz’s first book are perfectly 
right. It has, like “‘ Nina,” the novel which followed 
it, much charm. But how much more than mere 
charm have her subsequent works, ‘“‘ After Noon,” 
““And Then Face to Face,’ ‘“‘ Now East, Now West,” 
and “ The Galaxy.”* In each of these books is clearly 
seen the working of a mind that is not only sensitive, 
but is also alive to the problems which daily confront 
the average man and woman. For though she will 
not admit it, Susan Ertz is a brilliant journalist. One 
does not often see her name in the paper, simply because 
she prefers to say what she has to say in her novels, 
single pages of which are worth ten articles by women 
who, for the sake of the remuneration, will express any 
opinion on anything. 

Before coming to Susan Ertz’s latest book, “ The 
Galaxy,” one must mention briefly those which preceded 
it. In,“ After Noon” she described admirably the 
romanées of three people—a father (whose wife had 
long since left him) and his two daughters. The con- 
trasts between the characters in this story are drawn 
in a manner which must add something to the reader’s 
knowledge of modern life—however extensive that 
knowledge. Next came “‘ And Then Face to Face,” 
which is as far from being the usual collection of in- 
different magazine stories with which even the best 
novelists placate their admirers, as it is possible for a 
book of this kind to be. And in it is to be found one 
story that must eventually take its place in any self- 
respecting anthology. It is called “‘ A Country Walk ” 
and its complete excellence must be read to be believed. 

In ‘“‘ Now East, Now West,” Miss Ertz set out to do 


*“ The Galaxy.” 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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(and did) what two years later Mr. Sinclair Lewis also 
set out to do (and also did) in ‘‘ Dodsworth.” She 
explained, in the form of a novel, the chief differences 
between the English and the American mentality. It 
was somewhere in this book that she made what might 
well be the final comment upon that much discussed 
subject, the American 
Woman. “American 
women,” she said, “‘ are 
only independent when they 
have a husband to be 
independent of.” A society 
for the promotion of Anglo- 
American friendship would 
be well advised to buy Miss 
Ertz and Mr. Lewis away 
from their respective pub- 
lishers, in order to place 
them on Atlantic _ liners, 
where their services would 
be quite invaluable. The 
result of a series of Ertz 
Chats to the men, and of 
Lewis Chats to the women 
(of both nationalities) could 
not but succeed. 

During the past two years 
its author has been work- 
ing on “ The Galaxy,” which 
is just published. “It’s an 
experiment,” she said after 
sending the MS. to her pub- 
lisher. ‘“‘A woman's life- 
story, from the day of her 
birth, to the day of her 
death. After living with 
the book for so many months, I don’t know if it’s all 
right, or not.”” But St. John Ervine knew. On the 
day of publication he placed it beside that other great 
novel of English family life, ‘‘ The Forsyte Saga.” 
Could any young novelist have a greater compliment 
paid her? That such praise is not too extravagant 
will be the opinion of most people who follow in ‘‘ The 
Galaxy’”’ the career of Laura Alicia Deverell, born 
May Ioth, 1862. In the course of the story Miss Ertz 
observes clearly the events, fads, fashions and ways of 
thinking and living, from that time until the present 
day. The book, which introduces us to at least four 
characters that are likely to remain in the memory 
even of people who devour several novels a week, 
appears at first to be a more or less impartial com- 
mentary on the minds and manners of the last two 
generations. But gradually one perceives that the 
author is on the side of the moderns, and that she is 
a little impatient with their parents. By telling her 
story calmly, without hurling abuse at the Victorians 
(as so many young novelists do) she makes her case 
convincing. Here is one of her calm, and at the same 
time forceful descriptions of a Victorian woman : 

““ Miss Mossbanks would have liked all ladies to be 
quite flat, like herself—she believed her lack of curves 
to be due to her own modesty, and never dreamt that 
her modesty was due to her lack of curves—and she 
believed that a really nice woman was only discovered 


Portrait by Dorothy Wilding. 


to be a woman by her reverent and entirely unsuspect- 
ing spouse, who would treat this amazing revelation as 
something unutterably sacred.” 

Miss Ertz can do so much with a single sentence, as 
when she explains, not only the mentality of her 
heroine’s father, but also that of an entire generation 


of narrow-minded snobs. 
For of her heroine’ she 
writes that: ‘“‘She knew 


very well how a man could 
keep one eye on God’s Will 
and the other on Debrett 
and never see the two things 
at the same time.” In 
“The Galaxy ’”’ too is one 
of the few poets to be found 
in fiction who might easily 
belong to fact. The James 
of this novel is one of the 
characters that will live for 
ever in the minds of all who 
read the book. 

One puts down “ The 
Galaxy’ with a feeling of 
gratitude, and a feeling too 
that one’s understanding 
of humanity has been 
strengthened. It tells a 
good story and, in addition, 
something more than just 
that. Undoubtedly it is 
an exceptional book. In 
“Madame Claire Miss Ertz 
showed great promise. In 
“The Galaxy’”’ she shows 
promise of greatness. 
Which, I am aware, is a big statement to make. 

In all her work is seen clearly the sympathetic under- 
standing with which Susan Ertz regards both the old 
and the young. She is careful not to hurt the extreme 
sensitiveness of either. But always, one feels, she is 
on the side of youth. I happen to know that not long 
ago Miss Ertz took a little niece of hers to Madame 
Tussaud’s exhibition. 

At the waxen image of Mr. Rudyard Kipling the 
child shook its fist. 

?” asked Miss Ertz. 

Because,’ answered the child, ‘“‘I had to learn 
If at school.” 

Miss Ertz did not reprove her niece. 

In the world of the theatre Miss Ertz’s name is 
unknown. The time may come however when this 
will not be the case. For Susan Ertz wants to be a 
dramatist. So far she has not written a play. But 
when she does it is unlikely that her play will fail. For 
she does not believe in failure. She has enough sense 
of humour not to take life too seriously. But, being 
a real artist, she takes her work very seriously 
indeed. 

Unlike many women writers, Miss Ertz does not 
number among her most intimate friends—other women 
writers. She prefers knowing all sorts and conditions 
of men and women, which preference keeps her from 
remaining in any little coterie. To meet, she is a 
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calm young woman, calmly dressed. But she has only 
to open her mouth for one to realise that what she 
says is worth saying and very much to the point. She 
will not be bored, which is why she can probably count 
on her fingers the number of times she has been inside 
a cinema. Films do not appeal to her. Rather than 
go to them she would talk to anybody, or listen to 
anybody talking. Anybody outside a cinema. An 


entertainment must be perfect of its kind to impress 
Miss Ertz favourably. She has been thus impressed by 
the prose of Max Beerbohm (which she declares to be 
as alive to-day as it was at the moment of its birth) 
and by the singing of Paul Robeson. She demands a 
high standard of work from artists of every kind. But 
it is the same standard which she sets herself to achieve. 
In “‘ The Galaxy ”’ she has certainly achieved it. 


BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 


NATURE COMES TO TOWN. 


By St. JoHN ADCOCK. 


N another page, reviewing Mr. Blunden’s “‘ Nature 
in English Literature,’ Mr. Wallace B. Nichols 
asks whether critics are of any use and thinks that they 
are not: especially he thinks they are of no use to the 
author, and, except that their praise often makes books 
sell that would not otherwise have sold, I may to that 
extent agree with him. But it is not the critic’s business 
to be of use to authors ; when he fancies it is and puts 
on the whole armour of a school of literature and 
tries to teach the artist how to create, you may know 
it is time for him (especially if he is himself uncreative) 
to lie down and have something put on his head to 
reduce the swelling. The critic’s function is not to 
equip himself with a cane and other scholastic furnish- 
ings and devote his energies to the education of authors, 
but, having by study acquired expert knowledge, to 
educate public opinion and be of service to people 
whose special studies have had to take other directions. 
He will make all sorts of mistakes, it is so difficult for 
mortal man to realise that in some cases what he honestly 
regards as his sound judgment is only a strong prejudice, 
and that what does not please his taste may please other 
tastes that are equally good though they differ from his. 
For examples just to hand of the usefulness of critics 
here are Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie’s “ Progress in 
Literature,”! and Mr. Edmund Blunden’s new edition 
of ‘“‘ The Poems of William Collins.”? Mr. Abercrombie, 
in a lecture not given to authors but to Cambridge 
students, concisely surveys the whole literary field and 
shows how the progress of literature has never been 
toward any definite standard of perfection; it has 
changed continually, with the changing manners and 
tendencies of the times, but the only progress has been 
from synthetic to analytic methods in art, and in this 
progress “‘ something is lost in order that something 
else may be gained. But who shall strike the balance ? 
If we have lost the secure dignity of the antique, we 
have gained variety and freedom of enterprise which 
antiquity could never know.”’ There is no question of 
better or worse; the old and the new has each its 
particular qualities and it is foolish to disparage either 
because both do not appeal to you; take your pleasure 
where you can find it and sensibly help others to do 
likewise. The notion “that literature is improving 
has,”’ says Mr. Abercrombie, “‘ usually been based on a 
short view of things : 
‘** Everyone has heard how literature, since the Victorians, 


1“ Progress in Literature.’’ By Lascelles Abercrombie. 
2s. 6d. (Cambridge Press.)—* ‘‘ The Poems of William Collins.” 
Edited, with an Introductory study, by Edmund Blunden. 
(London: Frederick Etchells & Hugh MacDonald.) 


has progressed—in the perfectionist sense. ... In the 
eighteenth century, people thought that poetry had ad- 
vanced decidedly nearer to perfection than in the Eliza- 
bethan age; and the Romantics were quite sure their 
poetry was a marvellous improvement on the despised 
tradition of the eighteenth century. To us, the notion 
that the Elizabethans were barbarians, or that the poets 
of the eighteenth century were contemptible, seems merely 
amusing ; and just as amusing some day, we may be sure, 
will be the current opinion of the Victorians.” 


“One of the lesser services of literary history is to 
rate these vagaries of criticism at their proper value,” 
and Mr. Abercrombie does that, and much more, in this 
brilliant little essay which many critics and all readers 
may be the wiser for reading. 

The poets of the eighteenth century were considered 
more or less contemptible after that romantic revival, 
for which Wordsworth was largely responsible, because 
the romantics attached more importance than their 
predecessors had done to what, separating it from the 
human species, they arbitrarily called Nature. I confess 
I have no acute appreciation of this distinction. Cows 
and sheep and fields and woods are not more natural 
than man is; man and his works are as much a part of 
Nature as are birds, rabbits, ants, beavers and all their 
works. True, men do not live in burrows or nests, but 
though they build houses and congregate in towns they 
remain as natural human animals as they were long since 
when they huddled in ready-made caves. The eighteenth 
century poets recognised this and brought Nature up to 
town, and I have never envied any who were exclusively 
sensitive to beautiful descriptions of flowers or scenery, 
to the charm of songs about birds and trees and streams, 
and could detect no poetry in Dryden’s, Churchill’s, 
Pope’s or Goldsmith’s revealing sketches of human 
character. 

The idea that eighteenth century poets had no feeling 
for Nature, in the narrower meaning of the word, has now 
gone the way of all errors: their tendency was to put 
Nature in her proper place and give Man due prominence 
in the scheme of things. With the zeal of reformers 
some of them went to extremes, but there are charm- 
ing landscape sketches and intimations of a love of all 
the green world beyond the city in a good deal of their 
poetry, notably in that of Gray, Collins and Akenside, 
of Goldsmith and Cowper, to say nothing of Burns and 
a few others who had all finished their work before the 
end of that century whose verse was, until lately, dis- 
missed as barrenly artificial, Mr. Blunden speaks of 
Collins’s influence on Wordsworth ; he was even more 
influenced by Akenside ; but when I once talked of the 
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charm and sense of natural beauty in parts of Akenside’s 


“ Hymn to the Naiads,”’ his ‘‘ Pleasures of Imagination,” 
in some of his Odes— 


“* How thick the shades of evening close, 
How pale the sky with weight of snows.” 


“‘ To-night, retired, the queen of heaven 
With young Endymion stays’”—— 


a distinguished Victorian critic assured me that the 
eighteenth century poets were artificial and not to be 
admired. The artificiality was of course in the age 
itself, and its poetry quite naturally and faithfully 
reflected it. Except among the vulgar, it was a modish 
age, precise in the observance of social conventions and 
niceties of etiquette, elegant of dress and manners, and 
all these characteristics got into its poetry. Gray, 
Collins, Joseph and Thomas Wharton, William Mason, 
Akenside, and a number of lesser bards, form a group 
in themselves; those named were all born between 
1716 and 1728, and all much addicted to Odes, and I 
have striven against a fancy that in the ornate spread of 
their classical strophe, epode and antistrophe, in their 
genteel use of stock similes and imagery, their dainty 
practice of calling breezes zephyrs, the nightingale 
Philomel, the ladies ‘‘ the Fair,’’ and so forth, a subtle 
power of the hoop-skirt and towering head-dress, the 
flowing wig, the trim sword, the high-heeled shoes and 
studied grace of walk, all the formalities in speech and 
behaviour common to the period were asserting them- 
selves in the style and tone of its poetry. 

One could demonstrate that Mason was not alone in 
adopting a townsman’s attitude toward the beauties of 
rural nature, treating them as if they were a sort of 
triumph in tailoring or millinery, as he does in his “‘ Ode 
to Memory,” touching on “ the long-lost beams of grace 
that whilom shot from Nature’s face, 


** When God, in Eden, o’er her youthful breast 


Spread with his own right hand Perfection’s gorgeous 
vest.” 


Others of the group thus fit rural Nature out in 
imagery that smacks of the city shops, but it is only an 
occasional lapse and not enough of a habit to carry any 
real significance. Collins accepted the formalities of 
diction fashionable with his contemporaries but in his 
finest work he transfigures them as by magic and rises 
to a simplicity and imaginative beauty of thought and 
phrase that give him a place apart among poets of his 
generation. 

In the Introduction and ample notes to this very 
beautifully produced new edition Mr. Edmund Blunden 
tells the story of Collins’s life, sketches his character and 
environment, and studies his work with a critical 
insight that will help the new reader and be of value 
to the student. I doubt whether a critic can usefully 
edit—or can even understand—any poet, unless he 
supplements his scholarship with something of en- 
thusiasm for his task. To the needful scholarship Mr. 
Blunden adds that as needful enthusiasm; as a poet 
he has much in common with Collins, and this it is 
perhaps that brings him to such sensitive understanding 
of and sympathy with the man, and with his art. He 
does not hesitate to rank Collins as a great poet, and 
beyond question his ‘“‘ Ode to Evening ”’ is one of the 
greatest pastoral poems in the language. It has the 


clearness and 
delicacy of a 
carving in 
ivory ; it ex- 
hales its own 
exquisite 
music and is 
steeped in the 
pensive calm, 
the very 
atmosphere 
and quiet 
colour of 
twilight; 
greater poets 
have tried to 
imitate it, 
but it re- 
mains inimit- 
able. There 
are glowing, 
imaginative 
passages in 
his Ode on 
the popular 
superstitions 
of the High- 
lands, in that 
on Shake- 
speare, ad- 
dressed to 
Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, in 
two or three 
of the others, 
but there is 
not one that 
soars to the 
beauty and 
perfection of 
feeling and utterance which give the ‘‘ Ode to Evening ” 
pre-eminence. His Ode on “ The Passions,” was, as Mr. 
Blunden says, ‘‘ for a long time the favourite recitation- 
piece with actors and audiences,” but he strives in this 
after that ‘‘ poetic rage ’’ which was regarded as the hall- 
mark of inspiration by the taste of the time. It is too 
theatrical, suggests a setting of stage scenery, and the 
passions it interprets are, except for the beautiful pre- 
sentation of Hope, far more melodramatic than is natural 
to humanity. I would not trust Dickens as a judge of 
poetry, but there have been few more reliable judges of 
human nature and its manifestations, and as such I 
think he put his finger on the fatal flaw in that Ode 
when, in “ Great Expectations’’ he described Mr. Wopsle’s 
association with the school kept by his great-aunt : 


“‘ There was a fiction that Mr. Wopsle ‘ examined ’ the 
scholars once a quarter. What he did on these occasions 
was to turn up his cuffs, stick up his hair, and give us Mark 
Antony’s oration over the body of Cesar. This was always 
followed by Collins’s Ode on the Passions, wherein I parti- 
cularly venerated Mr. Wopsle as Revenge, throwing his 
blood-stained sword in thunder down, and taking the 
War-denouncing trumpet with a withering look. It was 
not with me then, as it was in later life, when I fell into the 
society of the Passions, and compared them with Collins 
and Wopsle, rather to the disadvantage of both gentlemen.” 


The Rue Grenier-Sur= 
L’Eau in 1866. 
Drawn by A. Maignau. 
From the new edition ot “ Nooks and Corners of Old 
Paris,” by Georges Cain (Richards Press. ). 
Recently reviewed in the Bookman. 
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It is the lack of truth, the yeasty, grandiose bombast 
in this and other of the Odes that somewhat extrava- 
gantly personify abstractions, which make them great 
poetical exercises rather than great poetry. I am 
willing to believe I am mistaken; anyhow, Mr. Blun- 
den’s careful, illuminating criticism leaves you in no 
doubt that Collins was one of the most significant poets 
of his day, who has influenced many of his great suc- 
cessors; and with his one perfect Ode and the 
delicately fanciful little lyric, “‘ How sleep the brave,” 
and the great things in the Odes he has not wrought to 
such perfection he will surely continue to hold his 
place among English poets “ while there’s a world, a 
people and a year.” 

For the sake of contrast, and to show how very ordinary 


ordinary human nature was, outside the city and the 
arts, at all events in the later years of the “ artificial ”’ 
eighteenth century, I had meant to say something here 
of “ The Diary of the Rev. William Jones,’’* but my 
space is exhausted and I must leave this for next month, 
urging you in the meantime to read that book. Jones 
was curate and vicar of Broxbourne, in Hertfordshire, 
and in his Diary he and his wife and family and 
all his village live again—it is one of the most 
intimate, candid, gloriously natural and entertaining 
things of the kind I have had the happiness to come 
across. 


3 “The Diary of the Rev. William Jones.’’ Edited with 
Introduction by his great-grandson, O. F. Christie. Illustrated. 
2ts. (Brentanos.) 


PERCY LUBBOCK: THE MAN OF FEELING. 


By CONSTANCE MILEs. 


HEN the future historian of English family life 
as led in the gentlest and best circles of the 
eighties and nineties, desires to find data he will do well 
to search in the memoirs Mr. E. F. Benson has given 
us of his people ; and he will be wise to look, perhaps 
even more closely, into the pages of that incomparable 
and lovable volume called ‘‘ Earlham” which came 
from the pen of Percy Lubbock in November, 1922. 
(Jonathan Cape; now available in the Travellers’ 
Library at 3s. 6d.) 

Here is enshrined a picture of one of England’s most 
stately, most pleasant homes; and no doubt it was 
exceedingly agreeable to Sir Edmund Gosse to pronounce, 
after reading it, that the writer was “ an artist in prose.”’ 
He must have remembered the day on which Arthur 
Benson took him, when visiting at Eton, to a certain 
study to shake hands with a shy but promising lad. 

We are told of it in Mr. Lubbock’s last book, the 
delightful and satisfying ‘“‘ Shades of Eton.” 

“One evening,” he says, “I sat at tea with a com- 
panion in my tiny room when the door was opened by my 
tutor—an unusual visit at that hour, and the reason of it 
was rarer still. Somebody followed him, a stranger who 
advanced with a smile, almost with a bow, with little 


ceremonies of suavity and cordiality. His spectacles 
gleamed in his courtly salutation”’ . . . Gosse! 


Yes, ‘‘ Earlham ” is Mr. Lubbock’s greatest book. And 
“Shades of Eton’’* reassures us. The old touch is 
here. Mr. Lubbock is still the man of feeling, English 
feeling at its rarest ; restrained, sober, with outbursts as 
rose-golden as the wine of Velletri of which he speaks 
in Roman Pictures.” 

Is it partly because there are so few folk that write in 
anything like the same vein, that he stands precious 
and unique to his own set of devoted readers? Is it 
because love of place and love of people are somehow 
or other, more cheaply limned by our modernists ? 
The fire and depth and felicity of Mr. Lubbock’s writing 
when he tells of the friends he has loved seem to us to 
stand alone. And surely few men have had more 
friends than he—a sudden recollection of his delicate 
understanding sketch of Mary Cholmondeley flashes 
into the mind... Miss Cholmondeley dedicated a 


* 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


book to him; and so have others. How loyally (and 
rather successfully) he has laboured to explain A. C. 
Benson ! 

‘““What is your idea of the best way of spending 
eternity ?”’ he would ask; but nobody’s idea was so 
prompt as his own. He knew what he wanted—to see 
everything.’ 

“He might have been a great master of biographic 
art. But he had not the clue that would take him 
between and beyond the things that could be told him.” 

These two sentences are most illuminating. 

But what about the other work? There is a Life of 
Pepys which Lubbock, then Pepysian Librarian at 
Magdalene, wrote “‘ within a few yards of the building 
where the library is housed,’”’ and we easily catch the 
note of sympathy passing from the fastidious youth to 
the unfastidious feasting spirit of his great subject. Of 
Pepys, Lubbock writes : 


‘‘It must be counted to him for righteousness that he 
knew how to enjoy the things which he prized. To us as 
we watch him there may be something more like religion in 
his ever fresh delight in the world, than in his complacent 
orthodoxy.” 


There is also an attractive Life of Mrs. Browning, good 
to read. ‘“‘ The Craft of Fiction’ carefully and quietly 
picks to pieces the bricks that made up the great facades 
of a handful of great novels, by Tolstoy, Flaubert, Henry 
James. (Long before, Mr. Lubbock had become a 
disciple and a correspondent of James, and he edited 
the Letters after the famous novelist died.) Mr. Lub- 
bock delights in analysis, and speaking of ‘‘ The Am- 
bassadors ” he discusses the hint given in it “‘ of the 
rich and profound effects waiting to be achieved by the 
laying of method upon method.” 

This work is not fast or easy reading, but it has its 
own public and continues to win them. There is, Mr. 
Lubbock testifies, a spark of light among the shadows, 
enough to induce the critic to overtake the craftsman- 
author and to see how his book was made. A study 
full of sharp, slender distinctions. 

And then came “‘ Earlham,” for the wise and for the 
simple alike—alike for the literary and the unliterary. 
Mr. Lubbock contrived from the great love in his heart 
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for the old house in Norfolk, which surrounded him with 
such brimming happiness as a child, to dip his pen in a 
pot of magic. There emerged before us a living, breath- 
ing loveliness that is renewed every time we open the 
book. All those who love home, love England, and 
long days in a perfect garden, must also love the deline- 
ation of one who, as she passed and repassed in her 
garden of an early summer morning—(“I am sure I 
never saw anyone who rejoiced in the hour like our 
grandmother ”’)—carried with 
her a very radiance of adora- 
tion, magnifying the work of 
her Maker and giving thanks 
for ever. This is a book of 
books to all those who have 
given away their hearts to a 
place and its inhabitants. 
When we think of “ Earl- 
ham” we forget Lubbock’s 
other work. We forget the 
interest, the piquancy and 
the unerring character de- 
lineation in Roman Pic- 
tures” (“I should like to 
see a cardinal lean out to 
enjoy a breath of evening 
air after the long studies of 
the day”) (Though you 
must get to know the Mar- 
chesa, who “could be left 
out in rain and storm at any 
time and none the worse.’’) 
We forget the subtleties of 
his novel ‘‘ The Region Cloud,” 
that close, monotonous 
study of a mental relation- 
ship. “ Earlham” remains 
and must remain the crown of Mr. Lubbock’s art ; it is 
flawless, calm, unluscious, unexaggerated ; yet teeming 
with the love of a child and a man towards a house 
standing gracious in its Norfolk glades, the home of that 
great family the Gurneys, haunted by memories, full of 
them even when young Lubbock’s grandmother lived 
there. He speaks of the peace, the soft roo-hooing of 
pigeons on the roof, of “‘a great splash of sun slanting 
through the window.” Life and freedom and daylight 
were all around him when he, the happy child, woke in 
the Elevensided Room, “ the clean old smell of sun- 
baked woodwork met one at the windows which were 
fringed with green leaves. Bumping presently down 
the stairs to breakfast in the nursery below, one set 
forth upon the illimitable day.”’ There is no criticism 
to be offered here of ‘‘ Earlham.” The true beautiful 
story of it is like a poem; there is not a word wrong in 
the finely balanced sentences. The mistress of the 
house, Lubbock’s grandmother, Mrs. John Gurney, 
afterwards Mrs. Nottidge Ripley, filled the house with 
her radiant influence. Her second husband, a clergy- 
man, mild and benevolent, was simple and serious with 
the clarity of a fine understanding and when he preached 
“a child who dreamily watched and listened to him, 
drinking in the impression, knew only that an evening 
hour in Earlham Church was unlike any other in life. . . . 
The quality of the hour, the taste of its beauty, was 
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just as distinct to the child as any of that company.” 
And the atmosphere of the loving home is subtly and 
most truly conveyed as we have not found it elsewhere 
in English literature. We seem to see the hidden 
places in the vast, teeming garden, and inside, all the 
big family assembling for prayers, the household a com- 
munity cheerful and irresistible. ‘‘ It was all bright 
faces, good talk, interesting employment.” Life there 
was also an unfolding of the book of beauty, a succession 
of rainbow-coloured hours. 
Long and rich and endlessly 
happy were the summer days 
actually spent there, and for 
ever commemorated here. 
Their rapture has surely been 
caught and stored away for 
us, to our deep refreshment. 
How could this have been 
done save by a man of feeling ? 

This tenderness for a cloud- 
less past is displayed with 
passionate delight and reserve 
in Lubbock’s last book, 
“Shades of Eton,” which 
shows that the genius for 
faithful affection is un- 
dimmed. The masters, the 
surroundings, the daily details 
of the school are portrayed 
with affection, and it is 
good to know that Arthur 
Benson, the adored house- 
master, early detected the 
quality of his pupil, and 
brought Henry James himself 
to his study. If there be a 
more faithful outline of the 
English public schoolmaster than here we do not know 
it. 

Details of our author’s life? There are one or two. 
Fortunate in his early relationships, young Lubbock was 
a great naturalist, he disliked games, he loved poetry, 
and copied his housemaster at Eton by filling a book 
with rhyme. He appreciated Ainger, loved Luxmoore, 
rightly appraised the Cornishes. A fine melody of 
gratitude and praise goes up from the book. It is 
harmonious, there is not a note of sickly sentiment, not 
an ill-chosen word. Eton all over the world will be 
proud of the tribute so elegantly phrased, so simple 
and sincere, so proud and percipient. The very 
spirit of England, the Thames, Windsor, the placid 
scene, the bubbling carelessness of brilliant youth, is 
rendered. 

And now Mr. Lubbock has lived in Fiesole for two 
years. Howright thisis! Yet he must for ever belong 
to the Norfolk landscape, to the house of the beautiful 
chimneys in their ruffles of greenery, to the garden of 
the sulkies and the ash trunks. (‘‘I particularly like 
the thought of a remarkable tree.”’) 

He is at his best when he is at his happiest. We 
would gently counsel him to shun the thing that makes 
him unhappy. It is his delicious part to paint for us 
the places really worth loving, the people who in spite 
of many faults are supremely worth knowing. It seems 
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in the nature of things that Mr. Lubbock cannot 
write a great deal more. He has little to do with 
the fleeting and the mediocre, with the hasty and 


the frivolous, but ‘“‘ Earlham” and ‘“‘ The Shades of 
Eton ”’ will be read as long as the world reads—by the 
baptized. 
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the Editor not later than the 14th of each month. A Competitor may enter for all the seven Competitions, but must fill 
in coupon No. 1 on page 3 of cover and send this with each answer or group of answers, and address envelope : 

“ The Prize Page,’”” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 

That they may be available also to Overseas Competitors, Competitions I and II will be the same each month until 

further notice, but the subjects for all the other Competitions (including Competitions VI and VII after July) may 


each month be changed. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS.; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


COMPETITORS ARE URGED TO WRITE THEIR NAMES ON THEIR MSS. AS WELL AS ON THE COUPON; IT IS ALMOST 
IMPOSSIBLE OTHERWISE TO IDENTIFY THE AUTHOR WHEN THE COUPON IS DETACHED, AS IT MUST BE WHERE IT 
ACCOMPANIES MSS. SENT IN FOR MORE THAN ONE COMPETITION. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 
I.—OneE GuINeEA for the best original lyric. 


II.—HAtF A GUINEA for the best quotation from 
English verse applicable to any review or the 
name of any author or book appearing in this 
Number. 


III.—TuREE NEw Books for the best recipe, in cookery 
book style, for making a perfect holiday. 


IV.—HALrF A GuINEA for the best Riddlerick (a puzzle 
form of Limerick invented by Mrs. Fremlin) on 
the following lines : 


There was a young man who said: “ Style 
Is nothing when making a pile ; 
My first is of bricks, 
And my second takes tricks : 
Now guess who writes yarns by the mile!” 
Answer : Wall-ace. 


V.—HALF A GuINEA for the best essay, in not more 
than two hundred and fifty words, on ‘‘ Are 
literary critics useful ? ’’—if so, how, and if 
not, why. 


VI.—HA LF A GuINEA for the best review, in not more 
than one{hundred words, of any recent book. 
Competitors should give names of Book, 


Author and Publisher at head of each review. - 


VII.—TueE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a Competition. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JULY. 


I.—THE PRIZE OF ONE GuINEA for 
the best original lyric is awarded 
to J. Morton George, 4. Glebe 
Avenue, Woodford Green, 
Essex, for the following : 

HOLIDAY. 

To go swinging along with the sting 
of the wind in our faces, 

And the look in our eyes that the 
sight of blue distances brings ; 

Know the glamour of mysteried woods, 
and of wide, sunswept places— 

Oh, this is to catch just a glimpse of 
the glory of things ! 


Photo by 
Vaughan & Frecmrn. 


To stand and look down on a lands- 
cape of miniature wonder, 
And then from the hill-top descend 
to the meadow again ; 


To hear in the distance the ominous rumble of thunder, 
And, laughing, to run in the swift-rising wind and the 
Tain ; 


To dazzle our eyes with a buttercup meadow in May- 
time ; 
To watch the slow marvellousness of a dragon-fly’s 
birth, 
And after the heat and the joy and the rapture of day-time 
Feel the stillness and coolness of evening enfolding the 
earth ; 


To have all these wonders and one other wonder together— 
That life could be ever so sweet or this green earth so 
fair ! 
The grass, and the sky, and the fields, and the woods, and 
the heather— 
And you with the sun in your eyes, and the wind in 
your hair ! 


We also select for printing : 


MINIATURE. 


Kindred of the sun’s, you are, 
And kindred of the moon’s ; 
Child of some December star 
And golden-hearted June’s. 
Fire you have, but opal-white, 
That burns with secret flame— 
A rose upon the thorn of night, 
And innocence your name. 


(Cyril G. Taylor, “ Quills,’” Chobham, Surrey.) 


We also specially commend the lyrics by K. Frances 
Jardine (Perth), Susanne Dunsterville (Worcester), Mor- 
wyth Rees (Pembroke), Sir Duncan Grey (Weston-super- 
Mare), Enid Maud (Brighton), C. Burton (Forest Hill), 
Ruth Taylor (Wallasey), Mrs. P. G. 
Mackesy (Aberdeen), Dorothy E. 
Tweed (London, S.W.), Margery 
Young (Spondon), Winifrede Forster 
(London, N.), Bessie Bell (Cother- 
stone), Cedric Herbert (Constanti- 
nople), Melfin W. Jones (Cardiff), 
Maude Anayle (Douglas, Isle of 
Man), Joan Talboys (Clevedon), 
Ada F. Strike (West Worthing), Mrs. 
Annie F. Simpson (London, N.), M. G. 
Hughes (Hemel Hempstead), George 
S. Astins (Clacton-on-Sea), Vera I. 
Arlett (Worthing), Portia Hobbs (Bir- 
mingham), Madge V. Lewis (Twicken- 
ham), Kathleen Lee (London, E.), 
Mrs. Emily Wilkinson (Huddersfield), 
Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), 
Gertrude Pitt (London, N.), Freda 


Mrs. Naomi 
Mitchison 


whose new book “ Barbarian Stories” (Cape) 
was reviewed in last nonth’s Bookman. 
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M. M. Turnbull (Shildon), G. Mansfield (Oxford), 
K. R. Noad (Perth), Nancie O’Dare (Tramore), Mrs. 
May Belben (Wimborne), Richard E. Winter (Paris), 
Redcliffe McKie (Brighton), Annie Alford (Weston- 
super-Mare), Evelina Ida San Garde (Oswaldtwistle), 
J. A. Bellchambers (Highgate), Irene Hubbard (Steeple 
Claydon), Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), 
Mary R. Taylor (Dunblane), B. M. Beard (Bexley- 
heath), Ierne Ormsby (Addiscombe), B. Smoothy 
(Cookham), Katharine L. Nash (London, S.W.), Eva 
Dobell (Minchinhampton), J. L. Duncan (Rothesay), 
Babette E. Bush (Newdigate), Freda Baxter (Black- 
heath), F. M. Haslam (South Norwood), Kathleen 
Ida Noble (Long Melford). 


II.—TuHE PriIzE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to K. M. Sanders, Tam- 
worth, Bridport, Dorset, for the following : 

THE UNKISSED BRIDE. By Berta Ruck. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“She look’d down to blush, and she look’d up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye.” 
WALTER Scott, Lochinvar. 


We also select for printing : 
THE INCONSISTENT VILLAINS, By N. A. TEMPLE-ELLIs. 
(Methuen.) 


“And fools who came to scoff remained to pray.” 
GotpsmitH, The Deserted Village. 


(G. Harrison, 39, Hall Road, Lahore, India.) 


THE MAN WITHIN. By GRAHAM GREENE. 
(Heinemann.) 
“Oh, what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward side.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure. 
(Marjorie Crosbie, 10, Birches Barn Road, 
Wolverhampton.) 


PLUCK THE FLOWER. By Joun Bropuy. (Dent.) 


““Then come kiss me, Sweet-and-Twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


(Ella Tucker, Hill Crest, Althorne.) 


WOMEN ARE LIKE THAT. By E. M. DELAFIELD. 
(Macmillan.) 
““A woman will, or won’t, depend on’t ; 
If she will she will, and there’s an end on’t.” 
Aaron HILL, Epilogue to Zara. 


(Ida Mason, 27, Nelson Road, Dudley, Worcs.) 
TAKING CHANCES. By M. J. FARRELL. 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 


“* He’s been a-walking in his sleep, and pitched all down the 
stairs!” 
Hoop, The Fail. 
(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N.19.) 


III.—TuHE PRIZE oF THREE NEW Books for the best 
motto for the Labour Government is awarded 
to Ada F. Strike, 38, Harrow Road, West 
Worthing, for the following : 


MOTTO FOR THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT. 
“Of old things all are over-old, 
Of good things none are good enough: 


- We'll show that we can help to frame 


A world of other stuff.” 
Worpsworth, Rob Roy's Grave. 
We also select for printing : 
“We are here to serve creation, that creation may be 


ever better all over the earth, and life more humane, more 
just, more free.” 


Joun Gatswortny, Talking At Large (Essay). 
(B. A. Billings, 16, Brixton Avenue, Withington, 
Manchester.) 
““ We advocate education, not merely to make the man 
the better workman, but the workman the better man.” 
Sir Joun Lussock, The Use of Life. 
(G. M. Yallop, ‘“‘ Woodlands,” Gorleston-on-Sea.) 


Sir A. Conan Doyle. 
A caricature by Raphael Nelson. 


Blake’s “Till we have built Jerusalem” lines are 
sent by Edith M. Woolford (Burnham) and B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), and we select also for commendation 
the mottoes sent by C. Edgeley (Clapham), C. Burton 
(Forest Hill), Mrs. J. A. Lockley (Birmingham), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolverhampton), John A. Bellchambers (High- 
gate), Mrs. H. F. Slater (Blackheath), J. A. Jenkins 
(Birmingham), J. Graham Campbell (Manchester), 
Rev. John A. Bain (Belfast), W. R. Dunstan (Lewes), 
Daisy A. Pretty (Warnham), Mrs. Frank Jewson 
(Norwich), M. K. Whitfield (Cirencester), K. M. Sanders 
(Bridport), John Praeger (Grantham), Mrs, Maude R. 
Fleeson (Manchester), Mrs. May Belben (Wimborne), 
Ella Tucker (Althorne), E. Gamkiroger (Halifax), 
E. Davis (Dublin), M. Leijonhufirid (Sweden), Iris 
Ottaway (Bungay), Mrs. Zina Drummond (Chelsea), 
Winifred Simmons (Parkstone). 


IV.—THE PRIZE OF HALF A GUINEA for the best com- 
pletion in sixteen lines of the first four lines 
repeated below, is awarded to Mrs. E. M. 
Hakim, 55, Whitchurch Gardens, Edgware, 
Middlesex, for the following : 

Farmer Brown 
Went away 

Up to town 
Yesterday. 


In his blue 
Suit attired, 

For the Zoo 
He inquired. 


“Take the Met.,”’ 
Guard replied. 

Off he set, 
Dashed inside 


Circle train. 
Sighing deep 
With the strain, 
Fell asleep. 


* * * * * * 


When, alack ! 
Up he darted, 
He was back 
Whence started. 
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Photo by Lafayette, Dublin, 


Sir Dunbar Barton, 


author of “ Links Between Shakespeare and the Law ” 
(Faber & Faber). Recently reviewed in the Bookman- 


We also select for printing : 
THE FARMER’S WATERLOO. 


Farmer Brown 
Went away 

Up to town 
Yesterday, 


In a Ford, 
Old and tame, 
From abroad, 
Farmer came. 


Saw with fright, 
On the way, 

Epstein’s Night,”’ 
Epstein’s ‘‘ Day.” 


At the shock 
Car upreared, 

Ran amok, 
Disappeared. 


Just one glance ! 
What of Brown ? 

Ambulance ! 
Golden crown ! 


(Helen C. Boucher, Grand Spa Hotel, Clifton, Bristol ) 


WANDERLUST. 


Farmer Brown 
Went away 

Up to town 
Yesterday. 


Not to buy, 
Sell, or bet; 

But to try 
Just to get 


Glimpses, whiffs, 
Of the dock 
Where the ships, 

Anchored, rock, 


Or glide out 
In mid-stream. 
Magic route ! 
Golden dream ! 


Farmer Brown, 
Making hay 
On the down, 
Sighs to-day ! 
(E. Davis, 23, Mornington Road, Ranelagh, Dublin, 
S.W.9.) 


We also select for special commendation the verses. 
by Mrs. C. D. Burne (Bedford) who fails for a faulty 
rhyme, K. Woodfield (Tufnell Park), Ella Tucker 
(Althorne), Ethel M. Kennedy (Welwyn Garden City), 
Evelyn Valentine (Duston), Norah M. Butterfield 
(Westward Ho!), Rev. F. Hern (Rowland’s Castle), 
F. M. Haslam (South Norwood), Richard Tucker 
(Tavistock), T. Wilson (Aldershot), Mrs. W. J. E. 
Haslam (Cheltenham), B. A. Billings (Manchester), 
Emily E. Knox (Dublin), D. Parsons (Ware), Joan 
Talboys (Clevedon). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF HALF A GUINEA for a correct re- 
construction of two jumbled lines and the best 
comment on them is awarded to K. M. Wright, 
48, Pryme Street, Hull, for the following : 


““ The wise for cure on exercise depend ; 
God never made his work for man to mend.” 
DRYDEN. 


COMMENT 


If exercise means walking, I may state 

This adage needs revising up to date. 

No cure we find, but cause of many groans, 

We scarce may cross a road with unbroke bones. 
Now let the wise seek refuge im the car. 

God never made his work for man to mar. 


We also select for printing : 


When Dryden wrote this he might be forgiven his dis- 
trust of doctors. The passing of three centuries, however, 
has brought about progress not only in medical science 
but also in road traffic, and nowadays the very exer¢ise 
that Dryden advocated may lead one to require the mending 
process he deplored. 


(M. E. Arthy, “‘ Homelea,’’ Ember Lane, Esher.) 


To-day all outdoor sports are popular. Tennis, cricket, 
golf, croquet and bowls afford all ages opportunity for 
healthful exercise. Sunlight and fresh air, God’s medicines, 
are used. Yet almost every newspaper contains advertise- 
ments of ‘‘ cure-alls.’’ It is well therefore once again to 
emphasise the truth contained in these lines. 


(Rev. F. Hern, Rowland’s Castle, Hants.) 


We also select for special commendation the replies 
sent by Kathleen Blyth (West Hartlepool), Elsie 
Adderley (Bedford), A. Davidson (Glasgow), S. Mount- 
fort (London, S.W.), Isobel K. C. Steele (Glasgow), 
G. Pitt (London, N.), Emily E. Knox (Dublin), B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath), E. Davis (Dublin), Zina Drum- 
mond (Chelsea), John A. Bellchambers (Highgate). 


VI.—THE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best one 
hundred word review is awarded to S. Mount- 
fort, 30, Crockerton Road, S.W.17, for the 
following : 


THE HERITAGE OF MAN. By H. J. MAssInGuHam. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


From Rousseau downward sentimentalists have urged 
the doctrine of a return to Nature, generally with more 
enthusiasm and sophistry than wise reasoning. Mr. 
Massingham, delightfully combining science with charm 
(truth is not always beauty in scientific writings), shows 
here that it is not necessary to be sentimental in subscribing 
to that doctrine. Grounding his conclusions on observed 
facts, he argues that in Nature co-operation, not competi- 
tion, is the basic law, and that what is fundamental im 
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humanity is humanity, not the love of fighting. If Mr. 
Massingham can convince mankind, office on the League 
of Nations would become a sinecure. 


We also select for printing : 


ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 
By Erich MarIA REMARQUE. (Putnams.) 

The title of this book is ironic ; here are recorded terrible 
ghastly, harrowing things enacted during the most im- 
pressionable years of a young man’s life; stark horrors, 
maddening, soul-destroying, bringing in their wake to the 
individual, recklessness, cursing, despair. This young man 
will never be the same again; he has seen too much, he 
has suffered too much; faith and hope are dead within 
him; love was never born. He does not moralise, he 
records; and in the face of this appallingly gripping 
record of world evil we are moved to cry aloud: ‘“ Never 
again must this thing be! ”’ 

(A. Davidson, c/o Mrs. Smith, 49, Lilybank Gardens, 
Hillhead, Glasgow, W.2.) 


CROUCHBACK. By CaroLa Oman. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The setting for this historical romance is the stormy 
period during the Wars of the Roses, whose atmosphere 


the author has cleverly contrived ; for no ghostlike figures 
haunt these pages—they are live realities. The pathetic 
figure of Anne, daughter of Warwick, the Kingmaker, is 
appealing. This shy, sensitive creature, possessing no 
desire for power, was thrust by an ironic fate into an alien 
destiny that death alone relieved. Peace came too late 
for a life lived under the shadow of the sinister personality 
of Richard of York. The story is rich in striking contrasts 
both of character and atmosphere. 


(B. M. Beard, 214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent.) 


We also highly commend the reviews by Mannington 
Sayers (Monmouth), J. A. Jenkins (Handsworth), 
B. Smoothy (Cookham), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolver- 
hampton), Arbel M. Aldous (Colchester), C. Edgeley 
(London, S.W.), G. M. Yallop (Gorleston-on-Sea), 
K. M. Sanders (Bridport), Mrs. May Belben (Wim- 
borne), William Sinclair (Erdington), Norah M. Butter- 
field (Westward Ho!), Kathleen Lee (London, E.), 
Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson (Withington), Isobel K. C. 
Steele (Glasgow), Mrs. Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), 
V. Partridge (Hunstanton). 


VII.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BOOKMAN is awarded to Mrs. Fremlin, 
Coleshill House, High Street, Berkhamsted, 
Herts. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE.—See shird page of Cover. 


HOLIDAY 


READING. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY OR GIBRALTAR. By Naomi Royde- 
Smith. 7s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 

This is a strangely unequal duel with an abnormally 
clumsy title. It is cleverly written but with some curious 
affectations, in the spasmodic style, such as “ Friday to 
the following Monday fortnight—a fortnight and two 
days, sixteen days.’’ Something like two-thirds of the 
novel is a clever and diverting account of a lower-middle- 
class chemist and his wife and daughter. The last, Winnie 
Skinner, is a capital portrait of a typical “ flapper,’ with a 
passion for chocolates and tawdry fiction, who, during the 
family’s summer outing at Rockmouth, falls an easy victim 
to the shoddy attractions of a local violinist. There is 
genuine comedy and pathos in the reaction to Winnie’s 
disgrace of the father, the mother, the vixenish grand- 
mother, the “ flash ’’ aunt (a third-rate vocalist who was 
billed as ‘‘ The British Thrush ’’) and last but not least, 
of Mr. Fred Beelum, the chemist’s assistant, worthy to be 
named with Mr. Guppy himself. Would that the story 
might have ended here, but Miss Royde-Smith is obsessed 
by her alternative title and finally precipitates poor Winnie 
and her unheroic lover over the dreaded edge of Gibraltar. 


THE UNKISSED BRIDE. By Berta Ruck. 
7s.6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Of all the characters with whom Berta 
Ruck has peopled her latest story, it is 
probable she derived most enjoyment in 
sketching the popular novelist who is the 
secondary hero. Heis of that “ precious ”’ 
type familiar in contemporary notoriety, 
to whom marriage was like “ taking a 
powder in jam,’’ and who shuddered at 
the idea of wedded union because it 
would stultify his power to “ create.”’ 
Her readers, however, will be more 
attracted to Joy Harrison, despite her 
impulsive and impressionable nature, 
and to Doctor Travers who, to secure 


a lucrative practice, entered into a Photo by E.0. Hoppe. Miss Naomi 


singular union with the jilted Joy. Of 


course the expert in fiction will divine that the mating of 
these two must be transformed from a mere contract to a 
living passion ; but the development is so deftly handled 
that interest never flags. The promise that the bride 
shall eventually be kissed ‘‘ under circumstances that have 
not before been used in a novel ”’ is faithfully kept. 


THE WINDING ROAD. By Carlton Dawe. 7s. 6d. (Ward, 
Lock.) 

When, within a few hours of informing his wife that he 
was leaving her “for a year, perhaps two, perhaps for 
ever,” Hilary Durmond scraped acquaintance with Peggy, 
““aslim, young, and not shabbily dressed ” girl at a London 
coffee-stall, it may seem obvious that towards the end of 
the story Mabel Durmond must be eliminated that the 
coffee-stall Peggy may take her place. But no; Hilary 
has another encounter in store, by the grave of the Unknown 
Warrior in the Abbey. And that leads to numerous com- 
plications and adventures, in which Peggy herself is elim- 
inated, leaving the field clear for the girl of the Abbey. 
Hilary does indeed find life a winding road after he leaves 
his home and Mabel; but he reaches a goal that will 
satisfy many readers. 


THE VALLEY OF ENCHANTMENT. By 
Kathlyn Rhodes. 7s.6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Of course it was inevitable that the 
rifling of ancient Egyptian tombs and 
the unusual accompaniments of such 
excavations should arrest the attention 
of popular writers on the alert for novel 
backgrounds. And Miss Kathlyn Rhodes 
is probably as competent as any to 
utilise such material as a setting for 
another version of the old, old story. 
But she has added something of her own 
in devising circumstances which envelop 
the hero with suspicion, for the necessary 
suspense. The result is a pleasing 
story of the full-bodied sentimental 
Royde-Smith, type, in which is duly pointed the 
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moral that the fullness of love on earth is the measure 
of immortality hereafter. 


THE BOLT. By P. R. Shore. 3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


A village fair is a new scene for crime in books of amateur 
detective lore. In ‘‘ The Bolt ’’ there is also a new style of 
narrator in a maiden lady, who is not particularly ec- 
centric or aggressive, but who, on the other hand, is not a 
charmer. Mrs. Harrington, the new wife of the squire, was 
the most unpopular woman in Ringshall, not so much be- 
cause she was an interloper as that she interfered with 
people’s lives. When she was found with a flint arrow- 
head, which has evidently been fired from a gun, in her 
brain, suspicion was directed against three people—her 
husband, Lady Gervaise and Joe Graves. Squire 
Harrington was most gravely implicated of all, as he 
spun a perfect tissue of lies about his movements on 
the night of the murder. The end of “ The Bolt” is an 
entirely unexpected one—which is the main virtue of a 
novel of crime. P. R. Shore is an ingenious writer. 


MW—XX3. By Roland Pertwee. 7s. 6d. 


It would be difficult to find a less revealing title, though 
it is one that brings numerous suggestions, sinister or 
thrilling, readily to mind. As the formula of a petrol 
substitute, MW—XX3 was the cause of lively activities 
on the part of powerful magnates in the oil world. These 
activities, after a lapse of some years, were resumed with 
feverish intensity when Commander Robert Shaftoe found 
the body of the inventor of the substitute in a wood, 
where it had lain in the interim. Needless to say Mr. 
Pertwee has his own cunning way of developing the plotting 
and counter-plotting which took place for the substitute’s 
exploitation and suppression, and it is a way strewn with 
vigorous and breezy badinage. After his grim discovery, 
Bob Shaftoe straightway pledges himself to the interests 
of the dead man’s family, and from then on a spirited 
romance is entertainingly woven in with the more nefarious 
happenings. 


THE THREE BLACK DOTS. 
(Ward, Lock.) 

A secret wedding, the arrival of an aeroplane just too 
late to prevent it, and then the startling news that the 
bridegroom has been murdered the same evening. Such 
is the promising opening of Mr. Binns’s latest thriller. 
The finding of a second dead man deepens the mystery, 
especially as each of the two murdered men have a tattoo 
mark of three black dots on the back of the left hand. 
One by one the clues present themselves and point to a 
third member of the alliance as the likely culprit. The 
bride and her friends are soon in possession of knowledge 
which takes them to Morocco and the head-quarters of 
the Foreign Legion, and Mr. Binns draws a vivid picture 
of Cornelia’s intrepid adventures there. We are ready to 
share Grandpére Jacques’s admiration of his capitaine, but 


By Ottwell Binns. 7s. 6d. 


feel some sympathy for the friends who are dropped so 
unceremoniously. 


RED ACES. By Edgar Wallace. 7s. 6d. 
Stoughton.) 

There is something miraculous about the continued 
unspoiled cutput of Mr. Edgar Wallace as a fictionist. 
Book after book in swift succession continues to appear, 
and yet there is no sign of fatigue in the work produced. 
The author brings to his willing task an unconquerable 
freshness in story-telling, and the latest Wallace is as 
engrossing as the earliest. ‘‘ Red Aces’’ concerns three 
highly mysterious cases dealt with by J. G. Reeder, who, 
as Wallace fans know, is a whiskered, spectacled, quiet 
person with an unfurled umbrella which he never elevates. 
In all three stories young men get into dire difficulties, 
with the assistance of young women ; and good Mr. Reeder 
saves them from evil consequences. The first tale, which 
gives the book its name, is the most dramatic, and the 
third, ‘“‘ The Case of Joe Attymar,’’ the most ingenious ; 
but the second story, ‘‘ Kennedy, the Con Man,” is a teaser. 


(Hodder & 


Miss Gertrude Vaughan has happily succeeded in captur- 
ing a little bit of the land of enchantment and deftly 
placing it in a delightful setting. Though the atmosphere 
of MONK’S ISLAND (7s. 6d.; Jarrolds) is essentially Irish, 
you will not find the island on the map of Ireland; it has 
too many dream qualities to be limited to any particular 
spot. The age-old struggle between Catholic and Protes- 
tant, Ireland’s own difficulties, as well as the claims of the 
Great War, all stalk through the pages. The curse that 
rested on the Abbey was fated to cast its shadow heavily 
on the Rectory that lay close to it. It is this author’s 
distinct accomplishment that out of difficult circum- 
stances and problems, and all too human failings, such a 
choice and tender pattern should be woven. 


TALES OF TRAVEL.* 


Let us begin with that book which takes us farthest away 
from this country—to wit, Mr. Foster’s latest contribution 
towards our entertainment. He is not quite such an 
adventurous traveller as his compatriot, Mr. Franck, who 
thinks nothing of a tramp down the Andes, in the course 
of which he undergoes every kind of hardship. Once upon 
a time Mr. Franck took a sort of holiday and toured, with 
his wife, the West Indies, where he had perforce to relin- 
quish his habit of walking for two or three years on end, 
with his luggage on his back. And other travellers, such 
as Sir Frederick Treves, have given us very complete and 
picturesque books on those scattered islands. Mr. Foster 
is more disposed to tell us of the human oddities whom he 
encounters ; he is less concerned to deal with every single 
island. The field, so far as he covers it, is well, sometimes 
even brilliantly described. But what remains chiefly in 
our memory are the various persons with whom he 
associated, such as Vinita, the voluminous and energetic 
woman of his Guadeloupe dwelling-house ; 


The Island of Fuday from Ben Eoligarry, 
with ErisKay in the distance. 
From “Summer Days Among the Western Isles,” by Alasdair Alphin MacGregor (Nelson). 


the Danish captain of a little boat on 
which he worked his passage, and so forth. 
Sometimes we regret that his knowledge 
of foreign languages is not more perfect. 
The French officer who expedited his 
departure from Martinique did not ask 
him whether he was marins but marin; 
nor did he say to his men ‘‘ Marchon!”’ 
but ‘“‘ Marchons!”’ Mr. Foster spent 
much of his time in Haiti, and his account 
of what the native population think of 
the Americans is quite illuminating. As 
might have been anticipated, the Haitian 


* “Combing the Caribbees.’”’ By Harry 
L. Foster. 12s. 6d. (Bodley Head.)—“‘ Stones, 
Hilltops and the Sea.”” By Ruth Alexander. 
12s. 6d. (Alston Rivers.)}—‘‘ Summer Days 
Among the Western Isles.” By Alasdair 
Alpin MacGregor. 7s. 6d. (Nelson.) 
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merchants, rather than those who would have 
been politicians and functionaries under their 
own régime, are in favour of the reforming 
whites. The social difficulties of the situation 
are well put before us. 

Miss Ruth Alexander’s very amusing book 
about Jugoslavia is one which I find some 
difficulty in reviewing, because I happen to be 
the person who organised the expedition which is 
here described; and she does not leave me 
unsung. But apart from her astute and humor- 
ous remarks concerning her fellow-travellers, she 
evidently enjoyed herself while the was writing 
this book; and the consequence is that her 
readers will enjoy themselves enormously. 
Nothing of any value seems to have escaped her 
eagle eye, and her memory must be prodigious. 
Bosnia and Dalmatia, the chief provinces of this 
journey, are coming more and more into the 
public eye; and from this extremely enter- 
taining book a very good picture of them may 
be obtained. Miss Alexander’s account for 
example of the route from Ragusa overland 
to Spalato is admirable: ‘‘ Here and there 
a pale blue stream sprawled its lethargic way to the sea, 
spreading out like the fingers from a palm ofa hand. There 
were cattle standing belly-deep in the water, eating beneath 
it. There were men in boats punting themselves about the 
shallow canals and tending the crops beneath the shimmer- 
ing surface. Was it a nightmare? Was there a new 
flood ? Were we witnessing the unholy processes of 
a_ half-finished world—or was it just a valley in the 
making? ...’’ In conjunction with this book one could 
not do better than read one that was published not long 
ago, ‘‘ Through Europe and the Balkans,’’ by Colonel 
Etherton and Mr. A. Dunscombe Allen. To some extent 
they covered the same country as Miss Alexander, and their 
story is a fascinating one. In contrast with the lady they 
were fortunate at Mostar; her account of the hotel we 
were obliged to stay in is all too true. But apparently the 
good hotel had also certain drawbacks. For anyone 
contemplating a European tour by car, the book by these 
two gentlemen is indispensable; Mr. Allen, being the 
head of the tourist department of the A.A., gives 
all kinds of most valuable hints, and at the end of 
this very full book are a number of alternative routes 
which have made at all events one reader’s mouth to 
water. 

Then we come to a very discursive book about the 
islands of Barra. It is obvious that Mr. MacGregor is the 
devoted lover of these islands. There is probably no inch 
of them that he does not know, and he revels in their 


The Careenage, Bridgetown. 
By Courtesy of Raymond & Whitcomb. 


From “ Combing the Caribee-,” by Harry L. Foster (Bodley Head). 


history. Nothing about them is indifferent to him. Thus 
he discusses the steamer service and its possible improve- 
ments ; while many passages read like pieces from the 
writings of ‘‘ Ossian ’’ Macpherson or Fiona Macleod. In- 
deed we could do with a little less of such phrases as: 
“Trembled the autumn twilight,’ or ‘‘ Overgrown is this 
road with grass,” or ‘‘ Endless would seem the long road.” 
We prefer Mr. MacGregor when he writes more simply. 
He pours out for us such a flood of knowledge and enthu- 
siasm that he does not always recall what he has poured 
out already. Thus on page 284, and again on page 301, 
he refers to one of his hosts who, as he repeats, has more 
than threescore and ten years. But when all is said and 
done we must acknowledge that a great deal of pleasure 
is to be obtained by turning over the pages of this book. 
The author dilates on the subject of the seal-folk, and 
island roads, and the depopulation of Mingulay (with a 
grim enough story of the plague), and poetry and economics 
and old legends, and the export of black cattle, when a 
man was paid “‘ for waking of the cows ”’ in the early morn- 
ing. We also make the acquaintance of various local 
worthies, such as Neil MacKinnon, with whom the author 
went for asail. When the boat grounded on the sands the 
two occupants tossed up as to who should carry the other 
one ashore. ‘‘ Since Neil weighs the better part of a ton 
it was providential for me that the coin dropped on the 
thoft in my favour! ”’ 
HENRY BAERLEIN. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


WALLACE B. NICHOLS. 


E constantly hear it said that there will soon be 

no open spaces left in England. The desecration 

of the country-side is certainly serious enough, and it 
may yet assume alarming proportions. The damage 
already done is, however, far more superficial than most 
pessimists suppose. Even in some of the “ dormitory ”’ 
areas around London you have only to wander a little 
distance from railways and main roads to find un- 
spoiled haunts of peace. Such haunts often lie within 
a few hundred yards of the highways along which most 
people spin with blind pertinacity, lamenting as they 


go the conditions which their own herd instinct helps 
to foster. Analogously paradoxical is the attitude of 
most readers and of too many critics towards literature. 
They crowd the fashionable and already populous ruts. 
Instead of adventuring for themselves in the discovery 
of talent, they topple over one another in adding further 
laurels to writers whose reputations may be traced to 
merely social or other non-literary sources, or whose 
success has been established by the persistent log- 
rolling of some clique. And all the while, some true 
artist, at once too humble and proud to seek 
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self-advertisement, may be working, neglected and 
unknown, in fields of freedom and beauty. 

We wonder how many of the readers and critics who 
deplore the modern dearth of poets with big themes and 
large inspiration are acquainted with the work of Mr. 
Wallace B. Nichols? Mr. Nichols, who was born at 
Handsworth, Staffordshire, in 1888, and who attended 
Westminster School, where he won the Gumbleton 
Prize for English Verse in 1904, has had a few dis- 
criminating appraisers. Yet when, in 1927, he published 
his “‘ Prometheus in Piccadilly ’’—one of the most 
ambitious, most original, and most truly inspired poems 
of the present century—the volume was reviewed by 
only two London journals, of which THE BOOKMAN was 
one. (The provincial Press was, as it often is, more 
alert.) This fact would make one gasp with bewilder- 
ment, if there were not too many historical parallels for 
such neglect. Mr. Nichols may justifiably console him- 
self with the reflection that the future is on his side. 
He stands, clearly enough, in the tradition of some of 
the great poets to whom recognition has come tardily. 
We may safely prophesy that he will be read and appre- 
ciated when many contemporary firework-reputations 
have fizzled out. 

Though primarily a poet, Mr. Nichols has written 
two novels. ‘‘ Secret Market,’’* published (like all the 
author’s works) by Messrs. Ward, Lock, appeared in 
1926. The action centres on an imaginary restaurant 
in Soho, and several concurrent and intermingling 
stories are ingeniously spun around a thread of mystery. 
The characterisation is remarkably mature for a first 
novel; but “ Secret Market ”’ is less representative of 
Mr. Nichols than its successor, “ Brittle Glory,’’** which 
is just out. “ Brittle Glory’ is not only at once de- 
lightful and poignant as a novel, but it sheds interesting 
light upon Mr. Nichols as a poet. The hero, Nicholas 
Marr, is a young painter of great promise. At the 
outset of his career he suffers a bitter disillusionment. 
His faith in life is shaken to its foundations, and his 
idealism turns to cynicism. -Forsaking ambition, he 
becomes a vagabond. He is fortunate in having two 
understanding friends—a young poet and a fellow artist 
who, though himself conventional, can appreciate a 
latent genius superior to his own. After some years of 
lonely wandering in Kent and Sussex, moreover, Nicholas 
is brought by chance into contact with a country squire, 
who is a discriminating art connoisseur, and his daughter. 
All these persons play some part in winning Nicholas 
back to the art which to him is life. There is plenty 
of incident and of unforced humorous relief, and Mr. 
Nichols’s observation and intuition are so vital that he 
is equally successful in describing a gentleman or his 
butler. But the core of the book lies in its profound 
and moving analysis of Nicholas’s own character and 
of the fight that is fought within himself. It would be 
impertinent to pry into the question as to how far, 
objectively speaking, the story is autobiographical ; but 
there can be no doubt that it is an essentially true 
record of the writer’s own spiritual experience. Each 
of Mr. Nichols’s five volumes of poetry bears the hall- 
mark of one who has been through deep waters of 
suffering ; who has learned in the valley of humiliation 
the secret, first of rebellion, but then of humility ; and 


* 7s. 6d. 


who, having discarded ambition as dross, has at length 
found the nobler ambition that sets the cause above 
the prize. Mr. Nichols is an idealist, and a poet of 
hope. But his idealism has been wrung from the 
bitterest actuality ; and his hope has been learned in 
the school of despair. 

Mr. Nichols’s first book, ‘“‘ The Song of Sharruk,” 
appeared in 1916. It has long been unavailable, and 
ought without delay to be reprinted. It is a narrative 
poem, running to sixty pages, in blank verse. Its theme 
is war; but it is characteristic of Mr. Nichols that, 
while he wrote in the fever-heat of the European con- 
flict, he was far too sane and too independent to echo 
the shoutings of the mob. If war through man’s greed 
or folly is sometimes inevitable, Poetry at least should 
keep herself clean. Hers should be the unalterable 
witness that war is the negation of everything that 
poetry exists to inspire. And so, in the form of an 
Eastern tale, with a pre-Christian setting that gives 
novelty and emphasis to the implicit Christian idealism, 
Mr. Nichols strips the glamour from fighting ; and, 
through the mouth of the captive Sharruk, who loses 
his life through expressing unpalatable truths to 
Khudur-Lagamar, King of Elam, in the latter’s hour 
of victory, he shows that the only worthy conquest 
is that won by humility and the subjection of a man’s 
own spirit. Here, as in his other long poems, Mr. 
Nichols proves himself a born story-teller. The narra- 
tive moves at a brisk rate, in verse that is fluent, 
melodious and crystal clear, yet always of strong 
and nervous fibre; while the banquet scene is but 
one example of the poet’s descriptive power. Yet it is 
the more lyrical passages, in which Sharruk voices his 
dream of what the world might be, and some day may 
be, that gives the poem its rare distinction. There is 
a Shelleyan radiance here, with no deliberate imitation. 

Many “influences”? may be detected in the wide 
range of Mr. Nichols’s music. His fundamental affinity 
is with Shelley; but Shakespeare, Tennyson and 
Swinburne have all entered into his song. A more 
penetrating scrutiny might show that Virgil, Victor 
Hugo and Goethe have also deeply moved him. His 
shorter lyrics, again, have something of Sir William 
Watson's chaste dignity; while the more realistic passages 
of “ Prometheus in Piccadilly ’’ and the blending of 
realism with irony which we find in his second book, 
“ Jericho Street,” with its several dozen glimpses into 
different homes in a single thoroughfare on a single 
night, remind us somewhat of Mr. Masefield and Mr. 
Gibson respectively. But all these influences have been 
thoroughly absorbed. There are no echoes in Mr. 
Nichols’s work. Like a good organist, with a sure 
instinct for the right combination of stops, he rings a 
great variety of tone from his instrument ; few modern 
poets have written in more diverse metres. But the 
expression intuitively fits the theme, and the music 
is always spontaneous and sincere. We imagine that 
Mr. Nichols has solved the problem of technique by 
never writing in the absence of inspiration, and by never 
attempting to be clever. 

In 1924 Mr. Nichols published “ The Glory of the 
World,’’} a brief but highly finished blank verse tragedy 
of ambition sacrificing love for the sake of power. The 
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setting is primitive Britain. “ EarlSimon: A Trilogy,’’* 
written two years earlier, is on a fuller scale, and it 
is to be hoped that the three plays—‘‘ Runnymede,” 
“Earl Simon,” and “ Viterbo”—may some day be 
seen at the Old Vic. The trilogy, in the words of Mr. 
F. D. Symon, the well-known critic, “combines the 
uncompromising plainness and honesty of the ultra- 
moderns’ thought and phrase with a stately and many- 
coloured pageantry one hardly expects to find among 
the younger men. But here 
it is in the purest and 
most exalted strain. Mr. 
Nichols is of to-day and 
yesterday. I am_ prepared 
to prophesy that he is also 
of to-morrow. Like his 
Earl Simon, he builds for 
posterity.” The three plays, 
which are sequels in ideas 
rather than in action, display 
all Mr. Nichols’s dominant 
ideas, but they show how 
far removed his idealism is ~ 
from superficiality. Earl 
Simon himself for example, 
though he inspires a move- 
ment, remains an essentially 
lonely figure. In “‘ Runny- 
mede’”’ we see the Barons 
wresting the Charter from 
King John to gain their own 
selfish ends, and not from 
humanitarian ideals; and, 
like Langton before him, 
Simon de Montfort, used by 
his followers for motives 
of their own, stands out 
solitarily as the true, disinterested seer. The conclusion 
of each play represents, indeed, the apparent frustration 
of hope. If implicit optimism inspires Mr. Nichols’s 
trilogy, it is the optimism of one who believes not in 
easy victories en masse, but in the influence of the 
saving “‘remnant’’ and the power of an ideal to rise 
again, with added vigour, from defeat. 

We have left ourselves little space in which to deal 
with Mr. Nichols’s latest and most ambitious poem, 
published in 1927. Some readers may prefer the sus- 
tained traditional vein of ‘‘ The Song of Sharruk’’ to 
the blended idyllicism and stark reality that make up 
“Prometheus in Piccadilly.”t+ Be that as it may, 
“Prometheus ”’ is a poem largely and nobly conceived, 


Portrait by Hana. 


“ and executed with remarkably sustained skill. Once 


again Mr. Nichols, for presenting the quintessence of 
Christianity stripped of all its conventional accretions, 
has chosen a non-Christian setting. Taking one of the 
less familiar versions of a famous classical legend, he 
admirably bends it to his own use. We cannot follow 
in detail the development of a poem running to two 
hundred pages. Suffice it to say that Prometheus turns 
up in London in the guise of an old sailor, enters into 
conversation with various representative modern char- 
acters, and, from the vantage-point of Piccadilly Circus, 
gazes with astonished eyes upon the comedies and 
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Mr. Wallace B. Nichols. 


tragedies of the great city. Prometheus himself learns 
much from these experiences about the true nature of 
God, and at last fathoms the secret of his own former 
enchainment to the Caucasus rock. He also becomes 
teacher, and finally sums up his faith through a “‘ sermon - 
by the fountain.’’ Blank verse alternates with con- 
necting lyrics, while an occasional “ stasimon”’ plays 
the part of a Greek chorus. The swift and varied 
scenes of everyday London life—described in the 
vernacular reveal Mr. 
Nichols’s profound human 
sympathy—his hatred of evil 
combined with his love for 
the evildoer. As a means 
of presenting a dramatic 
contrast between what is 
and what might be, Mr. 
Nichols’s method abundantly 
justifies itself. Here indeed 
is a great and original poem, 
instinct with vitality, 
imagination, passion and 
interpretative power. 

The variety and range of 
Mr. Nichols makes quota- 
tion difficult. A small anth- 
ology from his work could 
alone do it any kind of 
justice. If we conclude with 
the following extract from 
the sermon of Prometheus, it 
is because it best seems to re- 
present the spirit of the writer: . 


“Why do ye seek in life such 
things of nougt ? 
Is death some fabulous 
treasure-house where gold 
And fragrant linens lie stored up for you 
Against your nakedness ? What ye would find 
In death, O mortals, look ye take to death : 
Death may augment possessions, not confer. 
When death has winnowed you, what shall be heaped 
In the everlasting granary of your selves 
But what ye have known, and wrought, and felt, and 
loved 
That has been beautiful ? O restless ones, 
Turn ye to quietness, and to the faith 
In quietness, for no joy comes from fret. 
None shall know beauty with unrestful mind, 
For though it is most inly passionate 
And like a tempest breaking, mooned with awe, 
Yet is its essence peace: the far-thonged tides 
Rise and go down undislocate by storms ; 
The flowers ascend from earth in lucent calm 
And in no vapourish haste ; the seasons cross 
The thresholds of the months with ordered steps ; 
And nothing that is God’s hath strife for base 
Or wanders from its bourne. O people, yearn 
Towards quietness. In quiet all truth matures, 
As in the warm, dark womb the child to be ; 
And revelation without thunder comes.” 


‘In quietness and confidence shall be your strength.” 
Mr. Nichols, illuminating it from new angles and voicing 
it with his own wealth of music, gives, throughout his 
work, new vitality and beauty to a truth as changeless 
as the essential nature of poetry itself. 

GILBERT THOMAS. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addre.sed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. PAuL’s House, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Those who tell you that you can no longer, as 
you could thirty years ago, name off-hand the 
editors of all our leading 
newspapers, account for 
this by saying that under 
modern conditions news- 
papers depend for success 
more and more on_ their 
news service and less and 
less on any force or dis- 
tinctive character the per- 
sonality of an editor could 
put into them. This may 
in general be true, but 
there are severa! exceptions, 
and none more notable than 
the Manchester Guardian, 
which in these last fifty- 
seven years, under the 
editorship of Mr. C. P. Scott, 
has come to exercise a most 
potent influence on public 
opinion, drawing such in- 
fluence largely from the fact 
that in politics, in the arts, 
in social affairs it has stood 
for definite, well-considered 
aims and ideals which had the driving power of a 
great personality behind them. You might dis- 
agree with the Guardian's policies, but were never 
in doubt about the fine sincerity, the complete 
honesty of purpose that inspired them; it has 
ranged itself courageously with those who place the 
public good, the welfare of the State above Party 
interests, with the result that whatever the Guardian 
has had to say on matters of national importance 
has always carried weight with all parties. With 
Mr. Scott’s retirement last month the press loses 
that rarest of journalists—an editor of genius ; 
but, a keen judge of men, happily he chose with 
an unerring instinct the brilliant staff of coadjutors 
who share his ideals and have worked with him to 
give the Guardian its prestige and its power, and 
one knows that by them and by his son, who 
succeeds to his editorial responsibilities, the high 


traditions he established will still be worthily 
maintained. 


Photo by F. W. Schmidt, 
Manchester. 


An omnibus volume of the novels of Jules Verne 


is to be published by Mr. Victor Gollancz early in 
the autumn. 


A new biography of La Fayette on which Mr. 
Brand Whitlock has been working for ten years 
past will be published this autumn by Messrs. 
Appleton. Mr. Whitlock has had access to much 
new material throwing light on the character and 
doings of the quixotic young 
Frenchman who makes 
such a glamorous figure in 
the story of the American 
revolution, and the 
biography has been written 
with the approval and 
assistance of La Fayette’s 
descendants. 


“Mr. Papingay’s Cara- 
van,” by Mrs. Marion St. 
John Webb, continues the 


Mr. Papingay, the Lodger, 
the Baker’s Grandmother, 
and the rest of those quaint, 
whimsical characters whose 
story she began in “ The 
Little Round House.”’ It is 
to be published next month 
by Messrs. Collins. 


Although Mr. Horace 
Bleackley does not in 
“The Hangmen of England”’ (16s.; Chapman & 
Hall) make a direct appeal for the abolition of 
capital punishment, his stories of those ministers 
of justice, and the criminals they disposed of, plead 
urgently, though involuntarily, for this reform. 
After all, the gallows does rather belong to that 
discreditable old family of legal avengers which 
included among its members the stocks, the pillory, 
the whipping-block, the scaffold and the stake, 
and perhaps it should by now be decently dead 
and buried with the rest of its tribe. Dickens 
and Thackeray, after witnessing executions, raised 
passionate protests nearly a century ago against 
the out-of-date barbarity of the gallows, but we 
have comforted ourselves with the thought that 
Thackeray and Dickens were sentimentalists. Mr. 
Bleackley is not that. He writes of hangmen and 
criminals with a genial irony; affects to regard 
them as great and famous persons, though he 
shows some of the earlier hangmen as coarse and 
brutal creatures, sometimes ending as criminals 
themselves, and even the later more respectable 


Mr. C, P. Scott. 


adventures of Robin, Penny, 
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Ramund Harvingien. Miss Mollie Panter-Downes 


(Mrs. Clare Robinson), 


practitioners as so far discredited by their profession 
that they were ostracised, lived furtively and as 
outcasts from society. The law that cannot be 
carried out without reducing its executants to 
such a level that neither you nor I would care 
to associate with them, does not seem quite satis- 


factory. If the hangman is to be without honour, 


how are we to honour the judge who pronounces 
sentence and so is hangman by deputy? It isa 
nice point and, as Mr. Bleackley tells you in an 
introduction, was raised by the late Mr. Alfred 
Marks in his history of Tyburn Tree. Mr. Marks 
thought the services of the public executioner had 
always been undervalued. 


“Selected by the State to carry out its decrees,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ it would seem that he should have been invested 
with a dignity but little inferior to that of the judges who 
pronounced the sentence carried out by him in co-partner- 
ship. Without the practical assistance of the executioner, 
the solemn sentence of the robed, ermined, full-bottom- 
wigged judge would be of no effect.” 


.He goes on to argue that if it is important that 
the death penalty should be administered as well 
as pronounced, the hangman should not be despised 
but regarded as a person of a dignified importance, 
and even that, when he has shown special capacity, 
he should, for the encouragement of his successors, 
be commemorated in a public statue. I do not 
like that idea, and yet, why not? It is perfectly 
logical and just. But I have an open mind on the 
subject ; all I say is that if one of our laws cannot 
operate without bringing into contempt the officer 
by whom it is enforced, it is clearly time we began 
to think about it. 


Miss Mollie Panter-Downes (Mrs. Clare Robinson), 
whose first book, ‘‘ The Shoreless Sea,’’ made her a 
best-seller among novelists when she was only 
sixteen, has finished a new novel, “‘ Storm Bird,” 
which will be published by Mr. John Murray in 
September. 


Miss Eleanor Scott, author of that brilliant book, 
‘““War Among Ladies,’ has written one of a very 
different kind in “ Randall’s Round ’’—a story 
strange and eerie—which Messrs. Benn are 
publishing. 


New light is to be thrown on Blake’s bafflingly 
mystical prophetic’? books in “ Blake and 
Modern Thought,” by Professor Denis Saurat, 
which will be published by Messrs. Constable in 
August. 


Mr. Eveleigh Nash has retired from the Chairman- 
ship of the well known publishing house of Messrs. 
Nash & Grayson, Ltd., and Sir Henry Grayson, 
Bart., has been appointed his successor. I am 
interested to hear that Mr. Brian Grayson, who has 
long been connected with the literary side of the 
business, has become a Director, and Mr. Leonard 
Parsons, who has had long experiences as a pub- 
lisher, has also joined the Board. 


Miss Katherine Mayo, 


Author of “ Mother India” (Cape), at her country home in America. 
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After twenty-three years Mr. Fred 
J. Rymer has resigned his managing 
directorship of the firm of Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., and 
is shortly sailing for Canada, where 
he intends to settle permanently in 
Edmonton, Alberta. His reasons 
(the first is only an excuse) for taking 
this step are that he is now nearly 
seventy; that one of his married 
daughters is living in Canada, and 
last month his second and youngest 
daughter married a Canadian and 
will also go out to make her home 
there. Besides, his two sons are there and three 
grand-children. All this brought him and his wife toa 
decision that they too would go and set up their tent 
in the same country, and spend their remaining years 
within easy reach of their family. Mr. Rymer has 
been associated with Messrs. Sampson Low for over 
forty-four years ; he will still remain a director of the 
Company, and from what he tells me of schemes he 
has in mind for stimulating the book trade between 
Canada and the homeland, I am forced to the conclu- 
sion that his idea of retirement differs considerably 
from mine. There is no need to tell any who know 
Mr. Rymer that he will take with him the best 
wishes and warmest regards of a multitude of friends, 
and this was emphasised in the happiest fashion 
at a largely attended farewell lunch given to him 
’ at the Holborn Restaurant, on July 12th, under the 
auspices of the Associated Booksellers. 


Portrait by 
E. O. Hoppé. 


I heard with much regret last month of the death 
of Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler (Mrs. A. L. Felkin). 
It is rather more than thirty 
years since she came into 
immediate and wide 
popularity with her first 
novel, ‘‘ Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby’; it was the 
best-seller of its year and 
remained among the best 
selling books for at least 
two years after. She wrote 
Double Thread,” The 
Farringdons”’ and other 
admirable novels, but none 
that repeated the enormous 
success of ‘ Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby”; such a 
success as that never comes 
more than once to any 
novelist. She was the 
daughter of Sir Henry 
Fowler, who held important 
Cabinet posts in two or 


Wolverhampton in 1908. It was 
on the suggestion of Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll that “‘ Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby” was written. 
Miss Fowler had contributed short 
stories to the magazines and 
published two volumes of verse, 
when, as she told an interviewer, 
Robertson Nicoll urged her to give 
her story-telling gift fuller scope ona 
larger canvas. She came of a great 
Methodist family and was a lead- 
ing figure in London society, and 
Robertson Nicoll was convinced she 
could combine her intimate knowledge of Methodism 
and of Society in a novel that should show the power 
and influence of English nonconformity in the 
everyday life of the time. She had the whole book 
planned, she used to say, within a few hours, and 
the result was a novel whose narrative skill and 
lively, witty dialogue won praise from the reviewers 
and took the reading world by storm. 


Mr. Fred J. 
Rymer. 


Time has laid the dust of the Froude-Carlyle con- 
troversy without bringing it to any definite con- 
clusion and a new study of the questions it involved 
has been made by Professor Waldo H. Dunn in 
“Froude and Carlyle.’ This will be published in 
September by Messrs. Longmans. 


Messrs. Watts have just added to their Thinkers’ 
Library series ‘‘On Liberty,’ by John Stuart 
Mill, and “‘A Short History of the World,” by 
H. G. Wells—which is not a condensation of 
his ‘‘ Outline of History,’’ but a more generalised 
history planned and written 
afresh. 


A collection of letters 
written by German univer- 
sity students while on active 
service has been edited by 
Professor Philipp Witkop 
and will be published this 
autumn by Messrs. Methuen. 
It is time we had a selection 
of the letters written from 
the front by Charles Sorley, 
Harold Chapin, R. E. 
Vernéde, Harold Parry, 
Alan Seeger, and other 
English and American boys, 
public school and other, 
who were killed in the 
War. Some of those letters 
are much too fine to be 
left in volumes that are 
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“ Devil's Paradise,’ a new novel by Amy McLaren, 
author of ‘‘ Bawbee Jock,” will be published this 
month by Mr. John Murray. It is a story of a 
haunted garden which is said to have a real existence. 


The photograph of Bayeux, from “‘ Cathedrals in 
France’”’ (Methuen), in our last Number, is the 
copyright of the Cliche Archives Photographiques, 
Paris, and was reproduced 
with their permission. 

BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT 
BOOKS. 


In BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
(6s.; Heath, Cranton), Miss I. 
Compton-Burnett has perhaps 
rather overcrowded her canvas, 
but she gives us a story of 
unusual plot, and gives it almost 
entirely through the medium of 
dialogue. It would be difficult 
to find a book of equal length 
with so little description in it. 
Yet it has not the effect of a 
play—there is not sufficient 
action for that; it is a series 
of conversations between people, 
of various characters, carried 
on over a great number of 
years. Through their talk, 
which is sometimes witty but 
might on occasions be briefer, 
we get acquainted with several 
families of brothers and sisters 
and discover a strange and 
complicated plot revolving round Sophia and her children. 
The personality of Sophia is the dominating factor in this 
strange history of a will that was destroyed and a written 
confession that lay hidden for nearly thirty years. 

For a clever and exciting romance of Fleet Street journal- 
ism read THE PICCADILLY GHOST, by Erle Spencer 
(7s. 6d.; Hodder & Stoughton). It shows the young 
journalist how to use his wits and ‘‘ make good”’ as a 
newspaper reporter, and gives the rest of us a baffling 
detective story that kept one of us, at all events, sitting 
up, indifferent to the clock, until he could get to the end 
of it. 

If you have a taste for melodrama, Miss Winifred Carter’s 
THE DEAD RETURN (7s. 6d.; Alston Rivers), a sensa- 
tional story of a man’s escape from prison and his endeavour 
to be revenged on the man and woman who sent him there, 
will provide you with pleasant thrills. James Carson, the 
escaped convict, became the leader of a gang of crooks 
and with their help set out to ruin Bernard Tressider and 
the beautiful Avice who had been James’s wife and 
was now Bernard’s. But for June, Bernard’s supposed 
daughter, what might he not have done? Sentiment 
stepped in and spoilt his long-dreamed-of vengeance, but 
secured for him lasting happiness. 

THAT CAPRI AIR, by Edwin Cerio (8s. 6d.; Heine- 
mann), is a translation of ‘‘ Aria di Capri,’”’ which is almost 
a classic among the large number of those who have lived 


President of the Macmillan Company of Canada, who has 
recently been in London on a holiday visit. 
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or hope to live on Capri. Signor Cerio is under no illusion. 
He regards Capri as an island of lunatics, where every 
madman can go his way and write his book, paint his 
picture, propagate his doctrine. It is true Facsismo has 
put a curb on excesses, but nothing can check for long the 
effect of the intoxicating beauty of Capri. It has been 
the home for fifty years of a succession of British novelists, 
who first went there because it was cheap, and remain 
because it is fashionable. This book, without reverence, 
does mischief, delightful, 
delicate mischief, among the 
celebrities who have converted 
a paradise into a lunatic asylum. 
The moderation of “South 
Wind,” a classic inquiry into 
the curious habits of the resi- 
dent foreigners, has here given 
place to an iconoclastic wit, 
bound up with devastating 
scholarship. Signor Cerio would 
write better if he confined him- 
self to one language and one 
simile at a time, but his theme 
of infection has infected his 
theme. It is a veritable down- 
pour of classic allusions, lambent 
wit, bitter satire and cynicism. 
Old Spadaro, that public 
nuisance who poses for his 
photograph and is_ probably 
subsidised by the Kodak Com- 
pany, Weber the moon-wit, 
whose best poetic effort was: 


Vesuvius smokes—ha, ha! 
Fetch me a fat cigar! ”’ 


Miradois, the German Christ, 
Marinetti, Herr Krupp—they 
are all paraded in these pages, 
riddled with ridicule. A cruel but engrossing escapade in 
biography. 

MURDER ISLAND (7s. 6d.; Herbert Jenkins), Mr. 
Wyndham Martyn’s latest book, is almost too full of 
excitements. He gives us in quick succession such a 
bewildering mixture of romance, adventure and psychology, 
that it is difficult to get a firm grip of the tale at one reading. 
The island, accessible for only three months of the year, 
lives strenuously up to its name; and the most hardened 
thriller-fan will find his interest held by the unpleasant 
experiences of a house-party marooned there for the 
winter. The host, a lunatic, is a particularly well-drawn 
character. And weare reintroduced to Anthony Trent, who 
combines amateur detection with his various other pursuits, 
and grapples with the island mystery in his usual capable 
style. Mr. Martyn, despite the lunatic and several misunder- 
standings, succeeds in giving us a happy ending, with an 
extraordinary and unexpected thrill on the last two pages. 

More for the ideas, the philosophy, than for the poetry in 
them one reads with interest the translated poems of Josip 
Kosor, in WHITE FLAMES (3s. 6d.; Daniel). Kosor is a 
Yougoslavian, and most of the poems were written during 
the War. 

Recent and very welcome additions to Messrs. Duck- 
worth’s New Readers’ Library (3s. 6d. each) are Edmund 
Blunden’s ENGLISH POEMS, and THE HUNDRED AND 
ONE HARLEQUINS, by Sacheverell Sitwell. 


Mr. Hugh Eayrs, 
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The Bookshelf. 


FOUR MODERN POETS.* 


There is of course a perennial interest in Sir Lancelot 
which gives any poet who tackles his story a power by 
anticipation, and a good start. In ‘‘ The Riding of 
Lancelot ’’ the poet enters wholeheartedly into the romance 
of chivalry as it stood. He does not attempt to create 
his own new world; he goes into the same world as the 
world of Malory, looks about and reports with honesty and 
virility what he sees there. There is no subtle moral 
allegory to detract from the material clearness of that 
world, nor any deep psychology to upset our healthy, 
vigorous and sensual enjoyment. We triumph with 
Lancelot, and face up to obstacles which may be insur- 
mountable with a spirit like his, that does not entertain 
fear. Mr. Fowler Wright is not afraid of magic, to explain 
it away, nor of villainy to whitewash it a bit, for these 
were plain elements in the world to which he invites us. 
The verse maintains a high level; though it never rises 
to a lyric excellence, it never falls flat. It is hard to 
select short passages for quotation, as the interest of his 
poem is more in the march of the narrative than in the 
phrases. Here is a passage from Book XIII, “ Of Peris 
of the Savage Land.’”’ Peris was a brutal knight who 
preyed on helpless women. A damosel of the forest had 
enlisted Lancelot’s help; she rode along as if alone, a 
lovely decoy to Sir Peris, whom she soon encounters. 

‘‘ From the high warhorse that he rode he bent, 
And seized her with rude hands. One cry she sent. 
Clear-voiced and shrill thereat, and laughed content. 
‘ Why dost thou laugh ?’ he cried. ‘I laugh,’ she said, 
That this time hath thy lust thy life misled. 
To fear thee further were to fear the dead. 
Behold who cometh behind !’”’ 

Mr. Fowler Wright is less of an artist than Morris, but 
his work is more real. His particular poetical device is 
an archaism which fits well with his conception of the 
subject. His poetry lies back behind the page, in the story, 
and though his writing is done with care and judgment, 
the reader is not asked to remember this. His delight is 
in the story, and unless he purposely stops to examine 
the origins of that delight, he does not know or care how 
much art of word and choice the poet has used to make 
his story vivid, bright and present. The artist’s honour 
is that he is forgotten. Mr. Fowler Wright’s technique is 
mature, he knows what his aims are, and he achieves 
them. 

“Love and the Virgins’ is a poetical drama, written 
with great care for the beauty of words. Its origins are 
probably entirely literary; but the workmanship, the 
exuberance and the joy in words, prove that although the 
author is young, he is a true poet, a creator and not an 
ambitious copyist. Coleridge once said that when he saw 
a young poet intensely concerned with subjects remote 
from his own personal experience, he had great hopes of 
that man. Mr. Jury tells a story of idyllic human love 
interrupted by the unexpected passions of the gods: 
Artemis, the sworn enemy of love, the eternal virgin, 
herself falls in love with a young warrior on his way to 
Troy, and so, for a while, dazzles him out of his own true 
love for Helena. At the back of the writer's mind one 
feels the intention to show how false all ascetic denial 
can be, and how powerful, fruitful and lovely mortal 
passion is in its victory. But the delight in this poem 
comes chiefly from the poet’s own keen joy of words and 
phrases. He can write; he “ loads every rift with ore,”’ 
and at the same time he practises economy of speech (as 
drama needs it) and revels in tight sentences, full of a 
kind of Shakespearean metaphor that is out of fashion 
just now. 

* “ The Riding of Lancelot.”” By S. Fowler Wright. 
Wright.)—‘ Love and the Virgins.”” By Charles R. Jury. 5s. 
(Oxford Press.)—‘‘ Loved Helen.’”” By T. H. White. 5s. 


(Chatto & Windus.)—‘‘ Angels and Earthly Creatures.’’ By 
Elinor Wylie. 7s. 6d. (Knopf.) 


(Fowler 


‘* You are the fresh hour’s master, 
And hold the reins of chance ; at such a time 
Myself must be forgotten. Speak no more, 
For thou art time and chance, and I their fool, 
Their votaress, and betrayed.”’ 


Or here is a beautiful and surprising image : 


“* All last night, 
And all the Olympian day I sat and mourned ; 
Here, here beneath the cornice of my heart 
Pain like a fledgeless swallow cried all day.”’ 


The conception was struck as a metaphor, and it was 
a pity, after ‘‘ the cornice ’’ to turn it into a simile, ‘‘ Pain 
like a swallow.”’ It is no detraction to say that ‘“‘ Love 
and the Virgins ’’ owes very much to its author’s knowledge 
and love of Shakespeare. Its speeches are framed on the 
models Shakespeare made and, above this, its atmosphere, 


‘the constant visionary world in which its action takes 


place, owes a great deal to ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
But it is not in any weak sense imitative. It is strongly 
conceived, and carried out with power, and Mr. Jury’s 
present achievement promises even better. 

In Mr. T. H. White’s book, ‘‘ Loved Helen,”’ there is no 
delight without labour of the mind. He is ‘“‘ modern,’’ at 
least on the surface, in his rejection of the ornament and 
smoothness of traditional verses, a natural romantic who 
despises all romanticism and himself for his own share in 
it. .He has learned from Mr. T. S. Eliot how to make use 
of words that are wordy, and not vehicles of images— 
disillusionment, organic, extra-mural, speculation, prob- 
lematical, duplicity, and so on. By the avoidance of 
metre or even any lulling rhythms, and by this choice of 
words of argument having no sense-associations, he is able 
to drive his readers back upon their intellects. There 
he thinks tortured or compacted thoughts, jerkily, and if 
you accept his challenge, your first pleasure is not unlike 
that of the solver of crossword puzzles. It has been a 
victory of the mind’s ingenuity. But he is really sincere. 
He naturally believes in God and heaven, in immortality, 
in the enduring nature of love; but he turns on himself 
with cruelty and anger and intellectual pride, and having 
stated his human beliefs, lashes them with the scorpion 
whip of a bitter sentence. He picks a quarrel with life, 
and repudiates reconciliation. He insists on seeing base 
motives in death and love, and then cleverly lashes them 
for faults which his own cleverness has invented. But he 
is a straight thinker, and unafraid. If his book repels you 
at first, you will find, giving him leave again, that the 
fault was mostly in your laziness. There is a strenuous 
delight in following his reasoning, and delight too in the 
realisation of his undoubted skill in strange effects, in his 
best poems. 

“‘ The silver pipe of the perfected spirit 
Still plays, still trills, still trolls behind the hill ; 
Wheeling, star blind, spins, sings the curving planet, 
In her essential and true circle, well. 
And not the sphering quires of heaven only 
But, the other infinities, smaller grains, 
My and your atoms dizzily but trimly 
Complete their complicated rounds and turns.” 


This is the excellent beginning of a poem, a little too 
long to quote entire, which he calls ‘‘ Induction to Propter 
Hoc.”’ It is one of the few poems where he gets beyond 
criticism of old faiths into creation of an acceptable new 
faith. He overthrows all gods and all philsophies, and in 
other poems is content to leave a vacuum; here, behind 
all, he finds he can still draw the breath of faith in ‘‘ the 
clear coherence of the universe.’ The end of this poem 
rises to greatness : 

‘“‘ Though in the profoundest nether of night’s sea, 
My cousin Sirius leans a little on my shoulder 
Than which he is no older 
And will last no longer ; I who am the brother of Mars 
Am fallen, but always organic to the stars.”’ 


Elinor Wylie’s last book of poems, ‘‘ Angels and Earthly 
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Creatures,’’ is undoubtedly the finest of these four. There 
is no need for attention to be drawn to her work; it is 
known and recognised and will be read with eagerness. 
There is nothing in the book which one would have had 
altered or omitted. The short sonnet sequence entitled 
“‘One Person ’”’ is remarkable for its relationship with the 
Shakespeare sonnets. Her ultimate definition of love is 
very like Shakespeare’s ; she drives out all the dross of 
love and almost identifies love with 
sacrifice. Critics have, before now, 
drawn attention to the almost feminine 
tenderness and renunciation in Shakes- 
peare’s philosophy of love; Elinor 
Wylie’s sonnets are of course spoken 
from woman to man, and their inherent 
likeness enforces that piece of Shake- 
spearean criticism. But in detail, too, 
they are related. They have that 
directness of speech, combined with 
hyperbole so simply stated that it has 
no artificial sound, which make Shakes- 
peare’s sonnets so intimate and true 
and moving. The passion is quiet and 
yet omnipotent. It coins the very 
phrases as they fall. 
‘* Would I might make subliminal my flesh 
And so contrive a gentle atmosphere 
To comfort you because I am not there ; 
Or else incorporate and carve afresh 
A lady from the chilly heaven and clear 


Which flows around you like a stream of air, 
To warm and wind you in her body’s mesh. 


“So would I cherish you a loving twice ; 
Once in a mist made matter ; once again 
In my true substance made etherial : 
And yet I cannot succour you at all 
Whose letter cries, ‘ My hands are cold as ice,’ 
The while I kiss the colder air in vain.”’ 


In her book as a whole Elinor Wylie is revealed as a 
metaphysical poet. She died last December. 
FRANK KENDON. 


JOAN OF ARC.* 


This little book might have been, save for one or two 
downright expressions, written for children, though it is 
doubtful if the modern child would be much impressed 
by this artificial simplicity. Mr. Belloc writes of course 
a beautiful prose, and it may seem ungrateful to cavil at 
it, but any style so deliberately chosen for a set purpose 
as this has been chosen, must lose spontaneity and sin- 
cerity ; no author can nowadays write like Sir Thomas 
Malory or the Authorised Version (Mr. Belloc’s narrative 
unfolds itself in the terms of these classics), and really 
express a lively conviction or a warm emotion; the 
pattern can be (and is here) exquisitely reproduced, but 
the spirit of the original designer is gone, and the copyist 
has sometimes it seems found his task tedious. 

Certainly Mr. Belloc has poured old wine into old bottles ; 
he has nothing new to say of one of the most oft-told 
stories, no modern viewpoint to disclose, no fresh light to 
throw on a subject so well known, therefore the style is 
suitable to the matter; but what is the result of retelling 
this most familiar page of history in the terms of a fairy 
tale? Simply to rob truth of the effect of truth; the 
author’s Joan is as remote as Malory’s Percival, ‘“‘ the 
Voices ’’ as much in the realm of legend as the ‘ San 
Graal.” 

Perhaps this is the effect that Mr. Belloc intended ; but 
there seems no useful object served in reducing a very 
well-authenticated page of history to the semblance of a 
legend ; we know that Joan of Arc really lived, that she 
actually performed such-and-such actions, but, as Mr. 
Belloc tells the marvellous, terrible story, all the events of 
this wonderful life seem as remote as the sweet tales of 
Saint Agnes or Saint Dorothea, and the robust peasant- 

* “ Joan of Arc.” By Hilaire Belloc. 6s. (Cassells.) 


girl herself loses her personality ; she is a vague, decora- 
tive figure, like the upward-gazing Saint Catherines and 
Saint Cecilias of Perugino or Raphael. 

Mr. Belloc of course absolutely accepts the Divine 
inspiration of the Maid; a view probably most would 
sooner agree to than that of Anatole France, even if only 
as a tribute to the noble life and unspeakable death of 
Joan; but this leads Mr. Belloc to other acceptances 

not so agreeable to the general reader ; 

the Divine right of kings for instance, 
and the belief that the Deity was 
personally concerned in a local dog- 
fight ; Mr. Belloc never questions that 
the causes of Armagnac, Burgundy, 

Plantagenet and Valois were seriously 

discussed in heaven, with the result 

that angels were sent to inspire Joan to 
fight for the true descendant of Hugh 

Capet; just as messengers of the gods 

were, before Troy, sent to snatch their 

favourites from destruction. This 

medieval view has its beauty and its 
‘ symbolism, but is remote and incredible 

to the modern mind; all the partici- 

pants in this quarrel must have appeared 

vile enough in any conceivable super- 

human eyes, and the King poor Joan 
championed to her cost was to the last degree unworthy of 
any loyalty, for he was mean, miserable and weak ; nor did 
Joan’s country prosper as the result of her sacrifice ; the 
reign of Charles VII was as wretched for France as that of 
Bedford or Henry VI would have been, and a man whom 
no one has exalted as a saint—Louis XI—really established 
the great kingdom that other very human men like 
Richelieu, Mazarin or Colbert consolidated. 

It is obvious also that the weak English minority govern- 
ment of England could never have held their unwieldy 
conquest, even without the spectacular attack of Joan of 
Arc; the touching and extraordinary exploit of the Maid 
is therefore most worthily treated on its personal merits ; 
not in the result of what she did, nor in the justice of 
her cause, nor in the claims of the weakling Valois, but 
in herself, her flaming beliefs, her courage, her purity 
and appalling sacrifice, lies the grandeur of the tale; the 
fact that out of the miseries, the horrors, the vileness of a 
selfish faction war, where all were equally unheroic, rose 
one single-minded, high-hearted creature having faith in 
those defiled (so often defiled) symbols, God, King, Country, 
is the beauty of the story of Joan of Arc. 

Her status is lowered when she is shown to be the mere 
instrument of a Deity ‘‘on the side’’ of Charles VII, 
because he was descended from Hugh Capet; and the true 
instinct of her people is shown in that she is now sainted 
and a symbol of the noblest patriotism in a country that 
has long since cast out the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings with the sons of Valois and Bourbon. 

Mr. Belloc writes with less than his usual combative- 
ness ; his theme being pre-Reformation, he is not tempted 
into those ugly extravagances that so marred his 
‘«James II’; he is sometimes however under an uneasi- 
ness, when heroine and villain are both of the Faith and 
there is no Protestant to ‘“‘ blame it on”’; but skilfully, 
if vaguely, evades this difficulty by saying: ‘‘ the powers 
of evil were abroad.”’ 


MARJORIE BOWEN. 


THE USES OF CRITICISM. 


Mr. Blunden’s volume upon ‘ Nature in English 
Literature ’’* in itself and within the circumscribed limits 
of the lecture form of the series in which it appears, and 
in so far as it approximates to the type of the literary 
essay upon a literary theme, is quite well done. His 
English is a poet’s English, and in no way academic ; 


* No. 9 of the “ Hogarth Lectures.” 3s. 6d. (Hogarth 
S.) 
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and his prose is a continual delight tothe ear. He is obvi- 
ously at home too in his subject, and writes from the 
heart as well as from the head ; and my principal reserva- 
tions do not so much concern his treatment of his matter 
as the very root of the matter itself, and will be summarised 
later. 

He is possibly at his best when dealing with John Clare 
and Gilbert White, though I feel that the third section of 
his essay, entitled ‘‘ The Unknown God ”’ and devoted to 
the nature poetry of Vaughan, Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Shelley, is an achievement of its own, separate and com- 
plete ; as such, it forms an essay of some brilliance. The 
passage about Coleridge is particularly good—always with 
the reservations to appear later—and is perhaps the best 
cameo of criticism yet written about that great and enig- 
matic poet. I should like to add also a word of appreciation 
for the just remarks, in the second section of the book, 
upon Keats’s ‘‘ To Autumn.’ It requires courage in these 
days to point out the flaws in the poetry of Keats. The 
sins of his immaturity, so attractive as they are, seem to 
have been elevated into virtues, until the more closely 
knit maturity of other poets has often suffered in con- 
sequence from ignorant and sentimental criticism. Mr. 
Blunden restores the balance with a deft and sure touch. 

I have it in my heart, however, to wish that he had 
not thought it necessary—especially in so short a book 
as this—to let fly another modern shaft against poor 
Tennyson. These present-day carpers, in and out of 
season, against Tennyson are more like priests still 
mumbling a litany of reaction than final and accurate 
assessors, and it seems a pity that Mr. Blunden, in an 
essay with some pretentions to authority, should have 
made a concession to the mode of the moment. 

And now to come to my reservations; when, having 
savoured the virtues in Mr. Blunden’s actual handling of 
his subject, I began to think upon that subject for myself, 
I confess that my first question was one that undermined, 
for me, the whole structure of such a book as this. I 
asked myself: what service to literature do books about 
literature do? And I quickly found that I had raised a 
spirit that I was unable to control. 

Granted that. what Mr. Blunden says about ‘‘ Nature in 
English Literature "’ is penetrative and true; granted that 
the way in which he says it has charm and competence ; 
of what use really is such a book to literature itself ? And 
I asked myself a further question, one that took me into a 
larger, yet still germane, issue: what, in effect, has the 
critic ever done for literature at all ? 

I cannot call to mind a single critic whose published 
work has benefited one creative artist in any of the arts. 
Perhaps someone may quote Lessing against me. But 
what really did Lessing do? He enunciated certain 
theories for the theatre, not out of his own creative facul- 
ties, but from the previous practice, on the stage itself, of 
Shakespeare! Did Lessing's critical treatises help Schiller 
to write ‘‘ Wallenstein ’’ or Goethe to write ‘‘ Faust ”’ ? 
They did not. I might go further and ask whether 
W. Webbe’s “‘ A Discourse of English Poetry ’’ or George 
Puttenham’s ‘‘ The Art of English Poesy,”’ published 
respectively in 1586 and 1589, helped Shakespeare to 
write “‘ Hamlet.’’ Not in the least. And did not Gabriel 
Harvey actually advise Spenser to recast ‘“‘ The Faerie 
Queene’’ into psuedo-quantitive English hexameters ? 
O Apollo! And what did Sainte-Beuve do for Victor 
Hugo? Praised him, but without forming him—until 
Hugo discovered his liaison with Madame Hugo, when he 
proceeded to dispraise him, still without forming him I 
O Rhadamanthus! And what did Scudéry do for Cor- 
neille ? Turned back the tide of the Romantic Movement 
for nearly two hundred years! O yapping Cerberus ! 
Creative artists are influenced by other creative artists, 
not by their critics. What have critics done for any of 
the arts ? 

The critic’s answer—perhaps it is Mr. Blunden’s—may 
be that he is writing not to form creative artists, but to 
interpret them to their audiences. That seems to me to 
call for the reply: ‘“‘ Thank you for nothing!’’ I doubt 


whether any creative artist really appreciates that point 
of view in the critic, especially when, nine times out of 
ten, the critic interprets him mistakenly. To be mis- 
takenly admired is often more irritating, and of even less 
service, than to be attacked. The artist prefers to reach 
his audience without the intrusion of the middleman ; 
and in the long run, if his art is great enough and suffi- 
ciently human to obtain the response of posterity, he does. 
We do not read Shakespeare because Dr. Johnson, or 
Professor Dowden has told us we should; nor Euripides 
because he is extolled by Professor Gilbert Murray; but 
because both Shakespeare and Euripides, quite irrespec- 
tive of the opinions of Dr. Johnson, or Professors Dowden 
and Gilbert Murray, are great poets who give us the 
authentic thrill of enjoyment when we read them. Why 
should the critic be so ready to assume that the public is 
incapable of appreciating a work of art, and that it is 
his mission in life to tell it what it should admire and 
—Heaven help it !—why it should admire it? Or some- 
times what it should not admire, and why not! What 
is produced for the people—and I am not in my thoughts 
confounding the people with the crowd—is in the end 
accepted by the people, simply and without academic 
solemnity or authority. 

But I would not have it thought that I deny to the critic 
all his uses and all his function. When he is able to do 
justice to one who has received less than his due, he is 
fulfilling a true mission, and Mr. Blunden himself has 
done this conspicuously in the case of John Clare. The 
critic, too, has other admirable and necessary employment, 
such as reassessing a value that has previously—by other 
critics, by the way !—been assessed wrongly, which may 
be termed criticism of criticism rather than criticism of 
literature. Let critics criticise each other by all means ; 
it is indeed a matter for rejoicing ! 

If I have brought into this review substance that is 
perhaps more strictly collateral with its theme than directly 
proceeding from it, I can only ask, with a semblance of 
climax, what Mr. Blunden himself—if these several writers 
upon Nature, about whom in his essay he provides an 
often luminous commentary, had never written their 
original works—would have been reduced to writing when 
approached by his publisher for a volume upon “ Nature 
in English Literature.’ Presumably more of his own 


poems. And how much more usefully he would have been 
employed ! 


WALLACE B. NICHOLS. 


SYDNEY SMITH.* 


The centenary of Catholic Emancipation is well marked 
by a reprint of Sydney Smith’s broad-minded essays on 
that highly controversial matter, penned over twenty years 
before the grievance was removed. Coming from a clergy- 
man of the Anglican Church, the courage and fair-minded- 
ness with which he advocated the wrongs of the members 
of another if not an alien faith were truly remarkable 
in a time when religious differences were bitter and still 
tyrannical. Now that the ancient fires are quenched—or 
at any rate banked up—these letters might be dull reading 
were it not for the saving grace of Sydney Smith’s humour 
and glancing wit. How gaily he tilted at the English 
horror of the Pope and all things papistical : 


“IT thought that the terror of the Pope had been confined to 
the limits of the nursery, and merely employed as a means to 
induce young master to enter into his small-clothes with greater 
speed, and to eat his breakfast with greater attention to decorum. 
For these purposes, the name of the Pope is admirable; but 
why push it beyond? . . . I will not dispute with you whether 
the Pope be or be not the Scarlet Lady of Babylon. I hope it is 
not so; because I am afraid it will induce His Majesty’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Perceval) to introduce several 
severe bills against popery.”’ 


* “The Letters of Peter Plymley,’’ Together with other 
Selected Writings, Sermons, and Speeches. By Sydney Smith, 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, London. 6s. (Dent.) 
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And when he was serious his eloquence was sincere : 


“‘T am as disgusted with the nonsense of the Roman Catholic 
religion as you can be: and no man who talks such nonsense 
shall ever tithe the product of the earth, nor meddle with the 
ecclesiastical establishment in any shape: but what have I to 
do with the speculative nonsense of his theology? . . . Just 
God! .. . Does the state of the world never warn us to lay 
aside our infernal bigotry, and to arm every man who acknow- 
ledges a God and can grasp a sword ?”’ 

Although Sydney Smith pleaded so eloquently for 
tolerance, it must be admitted that he was intolerant 
when speaking of Spencer Perceval, the opponent of eman- 
cipation, whom he vituperates on almost every page— 
“that second-rate lawyer,”’ ‘‘ that man who is the curse 
of us and our children.” 

A certain number of elucidatory notes are supplied with 
this reprint, though some of Smith’s allusions are left 
unexplained. Thus, ‘“‘the Pope . .. has not been seen 
near Dropmore ’’ might have received the annotation that 
Dropmore, in Buckinghamshire, was the seat of Lord 
Grenville, who resigned office with Pitt in 1801, when George 
the Third refused assent to the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill of that year; and the Dowager Lady Spencer, men- 
tioned in the same paragraph, was born a Poyntz, and 
was the mother of Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire. Some 
of Sydney Smith’s excellent letters to his friends, essays, 
and speeches are included in this volume, together with 
an illuminating biographical introduction by Mr. G. C. 
Heseltine. 

S. M. ELLIs. 


HOGG’S PARODIES. 


It was typical of the naive vanity of James Hogg that, 
after the Duke of Buccleuch had given him Eltrive Farm, 
Yarrow, at a nominal rent, he should suggest that the 
poets of Scotland and England should combine in a new 
volume to provide him with the money needed for his 
establishment there. The poets of Scotland and England, 
however, failed to respond to his suggestion, and Sir Walter 
Scott even went so far as to tell him shortly that ‘‘ every 
herring should hing by its ain head.’’ Hogg’s vanity how- 
ever was in no way weakened by such a rebuff. If the 
poets would not provide him with poems, he would supply 
them with verses that were recognisably theirs, and at the 
same time thank them “ most cordially for their liberal 
assistance, to which he is conscious that his merits have 
in no degree entitled him.” 

Such was the genesis of the parodies of which we are now 
given a choice reprint.* And it explains perhaps as much 
as Hogg’s own character their distinctive quality. This 
quality Mr. 

Earle Welby 
defines very ad- 
mirably in his 
introduction 
when he writes : 
“The parody, as 
we have it in 
ordinarily good 
examples, owes 
something of its 


frank acknow- 
ledgment that it 
is the parodist 
who is speaking, 
with however 
close a regard 
to the intonation 
and gestures of 


*“ The Poetical 


Mirror.’’ By 

James Hogg. 

Edited, with an 

introduction, by : 

T. Earle Welby. : = 
8s.6d. (Scholartis 


the original. .. . But in the best of Hogg’s parodies 
the illusion is complete; the success is not in the 
insinuation into matter almost exactly like the work 
of the victim, of matter plausible enough but recognised 
as proceeding from an amused critic. What has happened 
is that the original poet is there, only at or very near her 
or his worst, with an energy to be found only in her or his 
best. The malice is wholly implicit. The joke of the 
thing is in its existence—not in any hinted comment.” 

To say that the illusion of authorship is complete is 
perhaps to claim rather more for Hogg’s powers of self- 
projection into his victims than is quite justified. It is 
often true of passages, but seldom of whole poems. There 
is for example no suggestion of Hogg, but much of Words- 
worth, in such lines as the following : 


No more of this—suffice it to narrate, 

In his tenth year he was apprenticed 

Under a Master Tailor by a strong 

And regular indenture of seven years, 
Commencing from the date the parchment bore, 
And ending on a certain day, that made 

The term complete of seven solar years. 

Oft have I heard him say, that at this time 
Of life he was most wretched ;”’ 

The parodies of Coleridge are even more consistently 
in character, and despite Mr. Welby’s assertion that one 
does not go for laughter to this book, it is in places 
eminently entertaining. The gift of imagination by which 
Hogg got inside his victims may have been malign, but the 
malignity never intrudes. Nevertheless the “ living bards 
of Britain ’’ might have been more ready to accept Hogg’s 
invitation to combine in a volume for his benefit if they 
had known with what ease he could impersonate them, and 
in the process reduce them to futility. 

Hueu Fausset. 


NAPOLEON THE THIRD. 


To study the acts and recorded utterances of a man is 
one way of reading his character. To study his psycho- 
logical make-up as determined by the two great influences 
of environment and heredity is another. The author of 
‘“‘ Napoleon the Third ’’* lays claim to have employed only 
the first method. In point of fact he has made use of both, 
and it is chiefly by means of the second that he has, in 
some measure at least, read the riddle of the enigma that 
Napoleon the Third was to the thinkers of his own time 
and has remained, more or less, up to the present day. 

It is difficult, in any given case, to award due credit to 
the respective influence of heredity and environment. 
Each reacts and interacts with the other, and their com- 
bined force is 
directed upon 
the develop- 
ment of. char- 
acter in such a 
way that the 
result can 
seldom be 
separately ap- 
portioned to 
either. 

Ndpoleon the 
Third, however, 
is one of the few 
individuals 
whose person- 
ality can be 
clearly seen to 
have been 
greatly moulded 
by inheri- 
tance. The 

*“ Napoleon 
the Third: A 
Biography.” By 
Edmund B. 


The Emperor and Empress in 1865. D’Auvergne. 21s. 
Press.) From “Napoleon the Third,” by Edmund B. D’Auvergne (Nash & Grayson). 
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conflict between the Beauharnais and the Bonaparte in him 
must undoubtedly be held responsible for many of the 
characteristics that made him what he was. Through his 
father, Louis King of Holland, the great Napoleon’s brother, 
he drew the very breath of the Bonapartes. The shadow of 
his mighty uncle hung over all his quiet youth and early 
manhood, spurring him on to high endeavour, urging him 
to grasp at any rate the semblance of power and conquest. 
Yet through his mother, Hortense Beauharnais, he in- 
herited the idealistic spirit of his Republican grandfather, 
who had died by the guillotine ‘‘ with the courage that 
befits a free man.’’ No wonder that the shrinking, tender- 
hearted boy, who stripped himself of coat and shoes to 
give them to the poor, experienced qualms of conscience 
when he realised that he had risen to power at the cost 
of five hundred lives. ‘‘ The coup d'état troubles you like 
the shirt of Nessus,’’ remarked the Empress Eugénie, with 
native Latin acumen. The shirt of Nessus was always 
the portion of the Beauharnais when the Bonaparte had 
triumphed. The exile in America and the prisoner of 
Ham—were they secretly happier, because free from the 
stings of conscience, than the dictator of the coup d'état 
and the conqueror of Magenta and Solferino ? Once 
and for all the Beauharnais triumphed when the Emperor 
of the French ordered the white flag to be hoisted at 
Sedan. With a stupendous effort he might have burst 
through his adversaries’ ranks and have shown himself 
once more the conquering Bonaparte, but only at the cost 
of a wholesale carnage which he was incapable of en- 
visaging. 

This story of the adventurous parvenu who was yet a 
great soldier, politician and statesman, is told with an 
insight into human character and motive which holds the 
interest even through the somewhat tedious details of 
the political machinations underlying the great events of 
the Second Empire. 

The curious admixture of personal with political re- 
lationship, as shown in the occasional contacts between 
Napoleon the Third and Queen Victoria and her consort, is 
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From “Famous Houses and Literary Shrines of London,” 
by A. St. John Adcock (Dent). 


emphasised with a touch of that cynical humour which runs 
through the book, and which is far from detracting from its 
charm. When Napoleon felt that by an error of diplomacy 
he had given Queen Victoria cause for resentment, he took 
immediate steps to cover his faux pas by appealing to her 
well-known sense of domesticity. Taking his beautiful 
young Empress with him, he went over to England on a 
visit which, in Queen Victoria’s favourite phraseology, 
passed off ‘‘like a wonderful dream.’ From intimate 
contact with the Queen, we are told, Napoleon “ no doubt ”’ 
derived a new and agreeable sense of complete respectability, 
a state of mind which unfortunately did not earn for him 
the lasting approval of Victoria and Albert. Prince Albert 
waxed unusually and good-naturedly epigrammatic when 
he wrote: ‘‘ Louis Napoleon wishes for peace, enjoyment, 
and cheap corn,’’ but after Napoleon’s incompletely suc- 
cessful attempt to free Italy from the Austrian yoke, they 
were entirely disgusted with him for having sided with the 
revolutionaries, and upset the sacrosanct constitutions of 
Vienna. 

Yet England was to Napoleon his last asylum, as it had 
already been three times during his chequered career, and 
the cordiality of her welcome must have done something 
to heal the wounds dealt by the ingratitude of a people 
who disowned him because he was a failure. A failure, 
that is to say, as measured by the standard of political 
autocracy and military conquest, but not by that of his 
own idealism. Reading his personality with the help of 
Mr. D’Auvergne’s psychological signposts surely he will 
have achieved his own desire, that he should be kindly 
remembered by humanity. 

ETHEL BROWNING. 


A CITY OF SHRINES.* 


Little can that Frenchman have known of the English 
capital who summed it up as “ Londres, cité lugubre, 
metropole du spleen’’; to those who know something 
about it and would know more it is rather a city of most 
varied and inexhaustible interests; as the author of this 
book puts it, ‘‘ you cannot stir the ground of London any- 
where but straightway it flowers into romance.” It is 
good to have a new edition in so graceful and pocketable a 
form as is this volume of the work in which Mr. St. John 
Adcock takes the reader to and fro through London and 
not only points out the many shrines that remain associated 
with men and women of letters, but also indicates many 
places where but the site remains to be noted; and it is 
the better for having in Mr. Frederick Adcock’s capital 
drawings pictorial notes of many of the famous houses. 
The literary pilgrim with this book as companion may 
wander about memory-crowded districts—Fleet Street, 
Soho, Hampstead, Chelsea and elsewhere—with interests 
quickened, and information of the most acceptable kind 
athand. Mr. Adcock is not content to say that the famous 
So-and-so lived at such-and-such a house, but gives us 
glimpses of the author at home there, tells us of the work 
sent thence to the world of readers and so on; he gives 
us indeed a book which though it may be used as a guide 
is something much more individual and attractive than 
such a title would suggest. 

London is so rich in literary associations that it is amazing 
to find that so much about individual writers, so many of 
the homes with which they are associated are here included 
in a volume of most companionable size. Those who 
were ‘‘ Cockneys ”’ in the very narrowest interpretation of 
the term, born that is within the limits of the central City, 
include some of the outstanding glories of our literature— 
a dozen names of such Cockneys that come to mind 
are those of Chaucer, Herrick, Milton, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Cowley, Pope, Defoe, Gray, Keats, Lamb, Hood—no other 
area of a like size could claim to have given any com- 
parable succession of great men to the world. If many of 
the lights of English letters have been born Londoners, 

* “ Famous Houses and Literary Shrines of London.” By 


St. John Adcock. With 59 illustrations by Frederick Adcock. 
5s. net. (Dent.) 
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there are others—Johnson, Dickens, Thackeray, to wit— 
who have become Londoners, while those who have had 
Londonership thrust upon them by more or less prolonged 
association are almost without number. Mr. Adcock has 
for the most part wisely limited himself to the London 
houses associated with the most widely celebrated of men 
and women, those ‘‘ who are considerable enough to be 
known, more or less, by everyone who has even a nodding 
acquaintance with literature,” and so doing has given us a 
book which may be as heartily enjoyed by the “‘ fireside 
traveller ’’ as by the pilgrim who likes to visit and receive 
visual impressions of the places where the great men who 
have been among us have sojourned. In its neat new form 
the book—first issued seventeen years ago—should make 
many new friends as one of the pleasantest and “‘ friend- 
liest ’’ of the innumerous volumes that, from one aspect or 
another, present something of the inexhaustible story of 
London. WALTER JERROLD. 


THE SEAMY SIDE.* 


One suspects that the chief trouble of the murder- 
novelist is to create a pivot for his plot: namely, a satis- 
factory reason why the murder should ever have been 
committed. 

In the three novels under review, two of the authors 
are content to walk round this prime difficulty, and to 
build up their stories’ interest on the ingenuity of the 
method, rather than on the originality of the motive itself. 
Mr. Christopher Bush builds cheerfully on the oldest of 
motives—the rich man killed by the legatee?; and Mr. 
T. L. Davidson goes not much farther afield, having one 
murder of the ‘“‘extempore”’ kind, with another (round 
which the interest centres) of the ‘“‘ precautionary’’ or 
“remedial ’’—its motive being to suppress inconvenient 
evidence. To point this out is no belittlement of either 
of these two books. The range of real-life motives is not 
wide, and the range of fictionable motives still narrower. 
Both stories grip,as both are meant to grip, by ingenuity 
of development. Both turn on alibis, and both on a 
double identity ; yet each (lest I should seem to bracket 
them in too off-hand a way) reveals that personality of 
craftsmanship which alone gives a book distinction. Mr. 
Davidson’s individuality asserts itself in his setting, the 
precincts of a university—a refreshingly novel scene for 
such a story as he tells. Mr. Bush captures our attention 
by the originality of his attack: his murderer warning 
the police what he intends to do, that they may have a 
sporting chance against the elaborate plans he has laid. 

These two are well above the average. If I like Mr. Neil 
Gordon even better,* it is because he shows more enter- 
prise in the difficult matter of motive, with which our 
discussion began. He gives us, not a paltry one or two, 
but a whole series of murders: eight, in fact: not counting 
two red-herring murders with which he ingeniously con- 
fuses the trail. Each of the eight is done for the same 
motive, which is most skilfully withheld and which I shall 
certainly not reveal here. Writing and characterisation 
are excellent, as are those of the first two books; but it 
is on the point of motive that Mr. Gordon takes precedence. 

Two other recent books come well within the scope of 
this article: not novels, but packed with thrills enough 
to satisfy the most voracious of what Mr. Bierstadt calls 
criminally-minded reader.” Mr.  Bierstadt’s 
collection of trials is curiously uneven; his two French 
instances relate to murderers of so debased a type that 
their psychology is almost outside one’s interest. But 
his more happy choices are well worth a place on the 
shelf. There is a very genuine historical interest in the 
legal processes used against Socrates, for example, or against 
George Wishart, or the luckless servant Damiens who 

*1*The Perfect Murder Case.’’ By Christopher Bush. 
{Heinemann.) ? ‘‘ The Murder in the Laboratory.’ By T. L. 
Davidson. (Methuen.) *‘‘ The Silent Murders.” By Neil 
Gordon. (Longmans.) 7s. 6d. each. * ‘‘ Curious Trials and 
Criminal Cases.’’ By Edward Hale Bierstadt. 18s. (Hutch- 


inson.) * ‘‘Man’s Grim Justice.” By Jack Callahan. 15s. 
(John Long.) 


The “ Green Dragon,” Alderbury. 
From “The Salisbury Avon,” by Ernest Walls (Arrowsmith). 


stabbed Louis XV. The murder of Master Arden, 1551, 
will appeal more particularly to anyone familiar with 
the alleged Shakespearean play on that subject. And 
there is also, rather surprisingly, the most uproarious 
comedy in the trial of Arthur Gray (1721) and in the 
famous Evolution Case of J. T. Scopes in Tennessee (1925). 
Legal complexities are clearly explained by Mr. Bier- 
stadt, whose sense of humour does both justice to them 
and credit to himself. For his account of the Scopes 
trial alone I should be very sorry to have missed enjoying 
this book. 

Humour, more often of a grimmer kind, is also plentiful 
in the autobiography of the ex-crook, Jack Callahan.® 
There is his story of the fainting policeman: or of the 
‘“‘ jumped ”’ train which ran in the wrong direction, shunt- 
ing the fugitives and leaving them right opposite the bank 
which they had just robbed ; or of the convict who escaped 
by the ingenious plan of stealing the prison bloodhound. 
With these, much tougher matter which sets one furiously 
thinking ; if the half is true, America seems overdue for a 
stringent Prison Commission. Jack Callahan, unlike so 
many of his fellow-crooks, is a man of character. His 
writing is often naive, but a great deal of what he has to 
say on a crook’s chance of reform challenges earnest 
thought ; indeed there is more matter to digest in this 
biography than in the other four volumes put together. 


GRAHAM SUTTON. 


OUT AND ABOUT. 


Mr. Seton Gordon, undoubtedly the greatest of living 
naturalists, has laid us under a still further debt of gratitude. 
This veritable magician at creating atmosphere has, in 
Eilean A’ Cheo, the Isle of Mist, found material worthy of 
his gifts. By night as well as by day, in summer and 
winter, he has communed with its rugged wildness and 
interpreted it with a rare dignity, a style as crisp and 

1 “ The Charm of Skye.’”” By Seton Gordon. 15s. (Cassells.) 
— “Onthe Trampin Wales.” ByS.L.Bensusan. 8s. (Noel 
Douglas.)—* ‘‘The Salisbury Avon.” By Ernest Walls. 
tos. 6d. (Arrowsmith.)—* ‘“‘ Devon—Somerset.” By S. E. 
Winbolt. 6s. each. (Bell.)—* “Summer in Italy.” By 
Major W. Stormont., F.R.G.S. 2s. (Italian Travel Bureau.) 
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From “Devon,” by S. E. Winbolt (G. Bell & Sons). 


scintillating as the snow-clad heights themselves. Vividly 
the scenes rise up before us : 


At sunset the hills changed. They glowed no longer. They 
stood around, a silent and solemn company, with the pale grey- 
ness of age upon their rocks, telling of immense, silent strength 
and of infinite peace. Following the sunset came the afterglow. 
It crept northward, following the path of the hidden sun, and 
at midnight the northern sky burned as though afire. Full of 
beauty was the night sky. High in the western heavens rode 
the young moon, her light of faint gold, and when she dis- 


appeared Arcturus took her place.”’ . . . Then the coming of 
day, . . . ‘‘ The sky clear and blue, was permeated with the 
freshness of dawn. . . . Imperceptibly though surely the power 


of the sun-flood increased. In the high corries the snow began 
to sparkle ; the snowfields glistened like diamonds in their dark 
setting.”’ 

In such vein and in similar glowing word-pictures he has 
captured the magic of this elusive Isle, wresting from it 
many secrets yielded only to such a zealous devotee. 
Whether he is conveying his own impressions of the scenery 
or handing on the native tales and legends, it is always 
with the same direct, forceful, measured diction. It is 
difficult to say which interest is the more readily captured, 
so neatly does he blend history and tradition with the 
wonders of nature. Delightful stories of pipes and pipers, 
of fairies and fairy lore, flit through the pages, while no less 
alluring are the choice colour plates and pencil drawings by 
Finlay Mackinnon, to which are added 16 photographs 
by the author. The haunting strains of the Mac Crimmon 
bagpipes are still ringing in our ears as we tear ourselves 
away from this engrossing book. 

As the crow flies, only a short distance lies between, but 
what a different scene is depicted in the second book.? 
Books of great promise and little achievement we are sadly 
used to, but here we refreshingly*have the reverse. ‘* With- 
out any pretence to method,’’ says Mr. Bensusan, “‘ just 
jottings with an agricultural bias and a few exhibitions of 
bad temper, scepticism and other failings.’”’ So much for 
his promise, and for his achievement we have no hesitation 
in advising the reader to sample for himself. Glimpses into 
agricultural pursuits, that are full of interest are generously 
interspersed. But these give pride of place to chatty and 
entertaining discursions on the more leisurely aspects of 
a caravanning tour. The vagaries of the Tramp (the car), 
the more mundane pursuits of washing-up and the like, the 
problems of the commissariat department, all mingle with 
appreciations and descriptions of the scenery and a com- 
plexity of useful information. Arriving in one town 
weary and travel-stained, they repaired to the public 
lavatory for a wash, only to find that although water, soap, 
towels were all there, the season had not opened, therefore 
no amount of cajolery availed. ‘‘ Clearly it is possible to 
carry Conservatism too far; one hopes that when the 
Liberals are returned to power (shall we substitute the 
Socialists in this pious hope ?) the close season for washing 


on the West Coast of Wales 
will be reduced,” is Mr. 
Bensusan’s comment and a 
good specimen of his breezy 
attitude towards the various 
obstacles in the way of the 
caravanner. Generous 
tribute is paid to the work 
of the Women’s Institutes 
which ‘are holding the 
home together and making 
social life a real thing.” 
Whether we share his grave 
suspicion of Snowdon or 
not, we have greatly enjoyed 
his many-faceted impres- 
sions, not forgetting his. 
shrewd and_ whimsical 
satire. Eight excellent 
photographs add still 
further to the charm of this. 
companionable book. 

Exploring arivercertainly 
is, as Mr. Walls says, “a very 
delightful pursuit,’’ and having pleasant memories of a 
similar expedition under his guidance, it was with a keen 
sense of anticipation that we approached his second volume, 
“The Salisbury Avon.’’? Delighted too, we were, to find. 
that he had again enlisted the collaboration of Mr. Reginald 
Bush, whose delicate pencil and pen pictures convey no less. 
engagingly the charm of the district visited. Enthusiasm, 
knowledge and descriptive power are not often as equally 
matched as they are here, and, assisted by the maps pro- 
vided, it is a sheer delight to follow the course of this 
picturesque river, to enjoy its beauties and ensnare all the 
variety of interests that may be said to come within 
measurable distance of its banks. 

Just where the dividing line between travel-books and 
guide-books lies is beyond defining by the present writer, 
so blithely do the latter step out from the stereotyped 
inventory of facts and figures necessary for our direction. 
Nowadays the possibilities and conveniences of present- 
day travel are conveyed almost surreptitiously, whilst the 
reader is lured on a veritable tour of romance and history. 
Two books which stand high in this connection for their 
solid qualities of reliable information, breadth of outlook 
and general attractiveness, come from the pen of Mr. 
Winbolt, both of which are greatly enhanced by the delight- 
ful and numerous photographs of Edgar and Winifred 
Ward.‘ Covering a whole county in one volume, the 
method has necessarily been a selective one. The most 
worth-while interests have been chosen and, as is natural 
from Mr. Winbolt’s pen, there is a wealth of archeological 
lore blended with the historical and literary associations. 
Both motorist and pedestrian are borne equally in mind. 
Those who are contemplating a first visit to Italy or are 
out of touch with present-day conditions in that country, 
will find Major Stormont’s book of sound practical value.> 
This new and enlarged edition, with photographs on nearly 
every page, gives the widest interpretation to the name of 
guide-book. It is packed with helpful suggestions as well 
as the more necessary information regarding recreation, 
climatic conditions, accommodation, etc. 


Appledore. 


BALZAC.* 


What is described as ‘the new biography”’ was a 
commonplace to Dr. Johnson. ‘‘ More knowledge,’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ may be gained of a man’s real character by a short 
conversation with one of his servants, than from a formal 
and studied narrative, begun with his pedigree, and ended 
with his funeral.’’ That was a sentence in a Rambler 
essay of 1750—an anticipation which makes “the new 

* “ Balzac: La Prodigieuse Vie D’Honore de Balzac.”” By 


René Benjamin. Translated by James Fr. Scanlan. tos. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 
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biography ’’ almost as archaic as the New Forest. How 
the method has been applied to English lives is clamantly 
known to-day; the interest of René Benjamin’s study of 
Balzac consists largely in the fact that it is an example of 
its application to French literary biography, with the 
inevitable difference that while the French writer has not 
found it difficult to ignore his hero’s pedigree, he has not 
been able to resist that mortuary climax which so usually 
leaves the reader of French biography listening to elegiac 
orations among the tombs of Pére Lachaise. 

Whether the English reader who has no other know- 
ledge of Balzac’s career than is provided by these pages, 
will find the method satisfactory, is open to question. 
The book has only three chapter divisions: ‘‘ The Struggle 
With Life,” ‘‘ The Triumph of Genius ” and “ The Struggle 
With Death ’’; and there is no index. Each of the three 
divisions comprises four or five sections, but neither section 
has any caption to indicate its contents. And dates are 
so sparsely used that it is a puzzle to discover when Balzac 
was born or the year of his death. In fact to enjoy a 
study of this type one needs to be familiar with the chief 
landmarks of the novelist’s career. 

Granted such a knowledge, M. Benjamin’s method is 
entertaining for the broad sweep in which he gathers 
together diverse episodes. A pertinent example is pro- 
vided by his survey of Balzac’s ‘‘ Egerias,’’ who if less 
numerous than the male specimens collected by George 
Sand, were equally notable for their differences. After 
noting that Mme. Carraud was merely ‘“‘ an affectionate 
friend and confidante,”’ he adds : 

‘‘ Laure de Berny had more of love in her composition than 
blue blood and chose love rather than an exalted station ; she 
was a liberal. A man might easily give up his youth to her, 
but the strength of his mature years ought to be saved from 
her embrace. As for the formidable Marquise de Castries, she 
stood for an effete aristocracy which had retained only its 
outward semblance. A fine mansion, beautiful dresses, and 
a lovely body, no heart and no mind; Versailles without the 
king. True nobility is for ever enriching itself, therefore giving 
itself and uniting others toitself. The thrilling call from Wierz- 
chowania was a signal from destiny! And so it befell that 
Countess Hanksa, a great lady of Europe through her birth and 
her possessions, through her mind as sensitive to reality as to 
mystery, exact and lyrical, gifted for mysticism and observa- 
tion, in the spring of 1833, a woman in a million, was the fortunate 
influence, the long-awaited power, thanks to which the innumer- 
able ideas which in the past two years had been swarming in and 
streaming from the genial brain of Balzac suddenly crystallised 
into a magnificent unity.” 

Whether that verdict is just to Laure de Berny is at 
least arguable. For ‘‘ La Peau de Chagrin ”’ had appeared 
in 1831, and surely the model of the faithful Pauline had 
been found in the earlier mistress. M. Benjamin seems to 
avoid such considerations of the relations between the real 
and the ideal of Balzac’s novels, and to that extent readers 
of the novels are denied guidance. 

On the other hand, there does emerge from this study 
a virile impression of the abounding vitality of the novelist. 
The reader agrees with Balzac that he had “‘ a penphobia 
and an inkphobia.’’ He exclaims with M. de Margonne : 
‘‘ Where on earth does he find all that he talks about ? 
Where in the world has he seen all he describes ?”’ And 
he begins to understand that craving for stimulation which 
made Balzac demand “ coffee, some very strong coffee, 
strong enough to blow the tops off skulls inhabited only 
by peaceful ideas.”’ 

Save indirectly, and more by implication than assertion, 
M. Benjamin refrains from literary appreciation.- Not 
that he is lacking in hero-worship; it is clear that he 
places the novelist high among the immortals of France ; 
but he evidently regards such a question as beyond dispute, 
and devotes his powers to a vivid picture of the man as the 
best explanation of his work. HeEnryY C. SHELLEY. 


A BOOK OF FEIGNED HISTORIES.* 


Here at last is a book long needed and long expected, 
though its 2,392 entries would disconcert the worthy 


* “4 Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales.” By 
Jonathan Nield. 30s. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 


Richard Baxter, who wrote hotly against ‘‘ romances and 
feigned histories.’’ Beginning modestly with ‘‘a very 
slight attempt in bibliography ” twenty-seven years ago, 
it is seventeen years since the fourth edition made its 
appearance. Mr. Nield has now weeded out over 1,400 
novels and added 1,160, after careful personal examination 
of the works under consideration ; and I may say at once 
that this edition is of far greater interest and value than 
its predecessor. As a comparison one may take almost 
at random ‘‘ The Cloister and the Hearth’”’; in trogr11 it 
was summarised thus: ‘‘ Eve of the Reformation (Parents 
of Erasmus), Flanders, Burgundy, Germany and Italy.” 
In the present edition the summary consists of about a 
hundred and fifty words. The list of Representative Novels 
and the ‘‘ Suggested Courses of Reading’’ have been 
wisely omitted ; we can dispens2 with spoon-feeding when, 
in addition to the admirable synopses, we are given a 
careful and comprehensive subject-index, a list of authors 
and titles, an excellent bibliography in which tribute is 
paid to the work of Dr. Baker and other authorities, and, 
first and not least, an Introduction which disarms criticism 
by showing that the compiler is fully alive to the diffi- 
culties of his task, and has worked on definite and well 
considered lines. One section is devoted to ‘ Semi- 
Historical Novels and Tales,’’ a useful subdivision when 
one has to consider such books as ‘‘ The Forest Lovers,”’ 
Gautier’s ‘‘ Le Capitaine Fracasse,’’ and ‘‘ Don Quixote ”’ 


—which by the way contains far more actual history 
than is generally supposed. 

I have checked Mr. Nield’s Guide at many points, and 
find it astonishingly accurate and comprehensive; very 
little of real value has escaped his net. Books that I 
hoped, yet scarcely expected, to find are here in almost 
every instance. Short stories such as Kipling’s ‘“‘ On the 
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Great Wall’’ and ‘‘ The Tree of Justice,’’ Stevenson’s 
“A Lodging for the Night,”” Hewlett’s ‘‘ New Canterbury 
Tales’’ and “ Little Novels of Italy,’’ Conrad’s ‘‘ The 
Warrior’s Soul,’’ Anatole France’s ‘‘ Judzeus Procurator,”’ 
and Quiller-Couch’s ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Christmas” and 
“Three Men of Badajoz’’ find a place. Here are Merezh- 
kovsky’s “‘ Forerunner,’’ Balzac’s ‘‘ The Chouans,’’ Werner 
von Heidenstam’s ‘‘ The Charles Men,” Selma Lagerléf’s 
“ Astrid,’ Sigrid Undset’s Norwegian trilogy, Manzoni’s 
“I Promessi Sposi,’”” and Lion Feuchtwanger’s recent 
books ; perhaps in giving these more space than ‘“‘ Henry 
Esmond,” The Cloister and the Hearth ”’ and “‘ Ivanhoe ” 
Mr. Nield has been carried away a little by a present vogue. 
It is pleasant to see Tighe Hopkins remembered by his 
“ For Freedom,’’ Ranger Gull by that excellent if unequal 
novel “‘ The Serf,’’ Zangwill by ‘‘ Dreamers of the Ghetto ”’ 
and “‘ The Maker of Lenses,’’ and Grace Rhys by two of 
her books, while Mary Webb’s “ Precious Bane ”’ is given 
honourable mention among the semi-historical novels. 
Names especially familiar to readers of this paper are 
John Buchan, A. E. W. Mason, Mrs. Champion de Crespigny, 
Marjorie Bowen, Clive Holland, Keighley Snowden, 
C. E. Lawrence, Henry Baerlein, Katharine Tynan and 
Carola Oman. 

Mr. Nield offers his own definition of historical fiction : 
““A novel is rendered historical by the introduction of 
dates, personages or events, to which identification can be 
readily given.’’ Mr. Arnold Bennett (who by the way 
noticed this book a fortnight before the date which re- 
viewers were requested not to anticipate) describes this 
definition as “ bizarre,’’ and adds: ‘‘ I hold that the first 
thing about an historical novel is that the author recreates 
in it an age in which he does not live.’’ Mr. Nield’s defini- 
tion is not perfect; no perfect definition has I think 
yet been found. But Mr. Bennett’s presents this difficulty : 
a novel by Wassermann (born 1873) or Feuchtwanger 
(born 1884) about the Franco-German War would be 
historical; from the pen of Mr. Bennett (born 1867) it 
would not. 

I am glad, however, to agree with Mr. Bennett that this 
Guide is ‘“‘ worth the money ”’ and “‘ a good book.’’ It is 
a very good book, and no librarian, educationalist or 
bookseller interested in the historical novel can afford to 
be without it. 

ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS.* 


William Dean Howells—the ‘‘ Dean” of American 
Letters, as the quasi-humorists of the United States were 
wont to call him—was a very fortunate man. He worked 
hard in the trade of literature throughout his long life and, 
as measured by the value of his gifts, was well rewarded. 
Generally his work was faultless: it had that fault. 
Almost until the end of his long career, when he published 
“The Leatherwood God ’’—about his only novel which 
deserved a better fate than it received—his work was un- 
touched with passion. It had sincerity and grace, fullness 
and fluency, bearing all the signs of an easygoing pen ; 
but no evident deep feeling and certainly no genius. Had 
it possessed even flashes of genius it would not have been 
faultless; and of course then it would have lived. In 
his day Howells served well and conscientiously the 
purposes of his being, which is as fine a form of success 
as any man can expect. He enjoyed his laurels while he 
lived, and now they must wither and fade. 

These letters reveal his personality, and on the whole 
show a generous and gracious spirit. He was strengthen- 
ing and growing throughout his days. In the earlier years 
he was decidedly ‘“‘ insular,’’ from his distant home view- 
ing Europe with a superiority that was the reverse of 
superior; and his refusal to respond to Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s courageous and noble letter about the earlier 
divorcement of his wife brings a jar. A really great spirit 


* “ Life and Letters of William Dean Howells.” Edited by 
Mildred Howells. 2 vols. 25s. (Heinemann.) 


could not have left unanswered an approach so honest, 
gentle and dignified ; but after all every man, being more 
or less human, must have his imperfections, and there were 
few flaws really to fleck the sterling qualities of William 
Dean Howells. He had a fine gift for friendship, and was 
fortunate in meeting the lions on both sides of the Atlantic 
who were worth meeting. Amongst the earliest of them 
was Charles Dickens, paying a visit to Longfellow, and 
“charmingly simple and unaffected.’”’ Emerson he un- 
consciously exposes as the cheap-jack idealist that he was. 
In truth, was there ever a more absurdly inflated reputa- 
tion than that of the irrestrainable and perpetual pulpiteer 
whose top-heavy figure of speech, ‘“‘ Hitch your wagon to 
a star,’’ is characteristic of his normal bombast ? In these 
pages we see Emerson clearly in his plain, inordinate vanity. 
Whittier, on the other hand, a modest and truly inspired 
man, paid Howells a fine compliment. Hechose him among 
all American writers to be the writer of the biography 
that, willy-nilly, he knew wasinevitable. With its ‘‘ thees”’ 
and “‘thous”’ the letter reads quaintly now, but how 
rightly proud must Howells have been through the tribute, 
the great compliment that it was, although he was com- 
pelled by an agreement to decline the task. 

The richest of his friendships, as shown in these Letters, 
were those with Mark Twain and Henry James. One 
feels that he had for them an affection, reticent, deep and 
rare, as honouring to himself as to them. Reticent it was 
in many respects; yet also it is frankly evident in these 
pages. With neither man naturally did he see altogether 
eye to eye. He showed for instance that he disliked 
Henry James’s preference for this country, and did all 
that he could to explain away the British naturalisation, 
that noble gesture of sympathy with our cause in the fight 
it was making while America was standing neutral and 
aloof. The last of his writings was spent on that theme. 
As to Mark Twain, he probably loved him more than any 
other person not of his own family ; recognising the true 
greatness of heart and something of the idealism to which 
the common man of the time, keen to see only the 
humorist, was strangely blind. What really stood in the 
way of their complete sympathy was Clemens’s frank 
contempt for the confident assertions of formal religion, 
although over those very things Howells himself had 
reservations. But he was reverent and discriminating. 
Mark was not. ‘I think it’s a pity,” he wrote in 1889, 
“that you don’t let us see how, whenever Christ himself 
could get a chance, all possible good was done. I don’t 
mean the fetish, the fable Christ, but that great, wise, 
serious, most suffering man.’’ The passage is illuminating 
and that is the reason why it is quoted here, for it brings 
out the truth that in his thoughts and heart Howells 
had humanity as well as an idealism of an exalted quality. 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 


AUTHENTIC FICTION.* 


There exist in this silly old, lovable old world of ours 
ever so many queer folk who are far more interested in 
the things with which they are familiar than in things 
that are new and strange to them. Now, you know, this 
is quite wrong. The lower animals show much more 
wisdom. They are rightly curious about any phenomena. 
If you wear a Fair Isle pullover and lie very still in long 
grass, all manner of creatures will gather around to investi- 
gate your superficies—even such shy beasts as the deer 
and the hare. To this I can testify from experience. 

And that is just where some of us queer folk fall short. 

I have been reading books ever since I was born. Some- 
times I think I must have been reading whole libraries 
of books before I was born. Though it wasn’t until some 
thirty odd years ago that I began to read books pro- 

* “The Children Reap.” By H. B. Drake. (Heinemann.)— 
“‘The Father.” By Katharine Brown. (Heinemann.)—‘ Joan 
Kennedy.” By Henry Channon. (Methuen.)—‘‘ Up at the 
Villa.” By Marie Cher. (Gerald Howe.)—‘‘ The Sable and 
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fessionally—that is to say, as a critic. Well, during those 
years (which quite inadvertently but most appropriately 
I term odd), I have reviewed thousands of books of all 
sorts, but mostly novels: the hardest books of all to 
review. So that now I am like the girl in the sweetstuff 
shop who has grown a little weary of chocolates, and on 
whom even Turkish Delight has begun to pall. Yet I'll 
warrant she has some old familiar stuff—stickjaw ?—that 
she can still enjoy. And that’s my case, as we lawyers say. 

Any book about London, however bad, however good, 
just reads itself to me. Any book about English town 
life I can read with interest. But books about country 
life I have to read with strict attention to my text; and 
any books about foreign countries, phases of life of which 
I know nothing, historical romances, detective or any 
other kind of sensational stuff, bore me stiff. Unless they 
are quite exceptionally well done. Literature I can always 
read, no matter what its theme. And that is how I have 
been able to wade through these five books. They all 
have a savour of literature. Only they are not (as we 
say) my meat, and so the reading of them has been rather 
a task than a diversion. 

Children Reap ’”’ just misses being a masterpiece. 
The originality of its plot—beastly word !—is startling. 
I had thought that no novel could ever again surprise me 
in its climax. But this novel did. I got very tired of it 
about half-way through. And indeed that is its weak- 
ness. It is too long-drawn-out. If its setting had not 
been so Arabian Nightish, if its background had been 
Somers Town or even Bayswater, I could have romped 
along the slow course of its story and been enthralled all 
the time. I should have revelled in its discursions into 
the irrelevant. Being however all about Formosa, and an 
unknown Formosa at that, and relying as much of it does 
on extraneous incident, adventure, I have to say frankly 
that a great deal of it wearied me. Butonly me! I want 
that to be very clearly understood. The story is truly 
magnificent and magnificently told. And perhaps it is not 
the book after all, but myself that has just missed a master- 
piece. 

Well, I haven’t missed a masterpiece in ‘‘ The Father ’”’ 
—the wonderful American £5,000 Prize Novel—because it 
isn’t a masterpiece. It is good. It has unquestionable 
qualities of high literary virtue. But its milieu is the New 
England of eighty years ago, a territory and a time about 
which we have little authentic knowledge, and therefore it 
misses integrity and, though clever enough, is tainted by 
fake. The main theme is slavery, the Father an abolitionist ; 
and so by that means we are introduced to Abraham 
Lincoln. And he isn’t a bit like the Abraham Lincoln of 
my time-honoured conception. All the worse for my time- 
honoured conception perhaps! Still, apart from these 
petty fault-findings, I found the book most interesting and 
most excellently wrought. There is charm and humour 
in the style of the author, and here and there a fine sense of 
character. You must certainly put this Prize Novel on 
your list, if you have not already done so. 

I am inclined to think that ‘“‘ Joan Kennedy ”’ may be 
the best of these five novels. It has, to begin with, the 
really rather unusual merit of carrying conviction to at 
least one sophisticated reader nearly all the time. The 
story is slight and splendidly commonplace. Yes, all the 
greatest stories have, reduced to their elements, been 
commonplace—from ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ to ‘‘ Precious 
Bane.” This novel breaks new ground in the Old Country, 
and then drifts across the Atlantic to tread old ground in 
the New World. It is in its admirable presentment of 
interplay of character and in the subtlety of its contrasts 
between European and American types that it stands out 
as almost great. We get too most vivid impressions of 
passing phases of the social life of the modern United States. 
And we get also a final closing vista of the immemorial 
sanctities of English social life. 

Of the last two books on my list I am bound to confess 
that they interested me hardly at all. Neither of them is 
the kind of book I should ever dream of reading from choice. 
One of them, “ Up At the Villa,” is a tale of love and 


jealousy in modern Rome. A Russian girl and an Italian. 
painter are involved, as well as some English folk. And 
with not one of these characters am I in the least sympathy. 
Yet I realise that this is a most accomplished book, finely 
written and of delicate artistry. And again, ‘“‘ The Sable- 
and the Girl,’’ a novel of real power, full of charm and 
movement, translated—and I should say well translated— 
from the Polish. Why does it not appeal to me ? Because, 
as I began by saying, I am one of those temperamental 
oddities that are far more interested in familiar than in 
unfamiliar things. 


EpwIn PuGH. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.* 


The writing of the history of an educational institution 
is a pious task, but the chronicle has often comparatively 
little interest except for the alumni of the particular founda- 
tion. Not so with this imposing and finely illustrated 
centenary narrative of the fortunes and progress of Uni- 
versity College, London, by Mr. Hale Bellot, formerly a 
member of the College staff and now Reader in Modern 
History in the University of Manchester. For the story 
of University College is part and parcel of the intellectual 
and social movements of the last hundred years and makes 
an appeal to all who are interested in them. 

It was, as is well known, Thomas Campbell, the poet, 
who during a visit to Germany in 1820 conceived anew the 
idea of a University of London. The project had been 
intermittently before the minds of men since the days of 
Gresham in the sixteenth century, but it was not till the 
earlier years of the nineteenth that the time was ripe for its 
fulfilment. As Mr. Bellot forcibly puts it : 

“It was because he spoke to a new world, and not because 
he preached a new gospel, that Campbell had more success than 
his forerunners. . . . Asocial revolution had created a demand, 
which in the old seats of higher learning could not be satisfied. 
The growth of physical science with all its consequences, upon 
the one hand, and the emergence upon the other of a new class, 
differing in its social standing, its religious opinions, and its 
economic interests from that which had dominated the life of 
the nation during the earlier half of the eighteenth century, led 
men to reconsider their conception of education as well as their 
conceptions of law, of politics and economics.” 

The religious and social barriers which had turned 
Oxford and Cambridge into close corporations gave the 
movement in England a special character, but it was part 
of a stirring of the waters on both sides of the Atlantic, 
which led to the establishment of the Universities of Berlin 
(1809), Bonn (1818) and Thomas Jefferson’s University of 
Virginia (1819). From all of these and from Jeremy 
Bentham’s plan of a ‘‘ Chrestomathic School” features 
were borrowed for the contemplated University of London. 

Mr. Bellot traces clearly from contemporary documents 
and newspapers the detailed steps in the establishment of 
the institution which was intended to bear that name, but 
which was later to become known as University College. 
Campbell became associated with the wealthy Jewish 
financier, Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, who introduced him to 
Brougham. Soon Brougham displaced Campbell as the 
active leader of the movement, which enlisted among 
other prominent representatives of various interests and 
denominations George Birkbeck, George Grote, Joseph 
Hume, Zachary Macaulay and the Duke of Norfolk. Money 
was, not without difficulty, raised, a site was bought, and 
on February 11th, 1826, a Council appointed, whose chief 
duty was to settle the curriculum (including medicine 
and law in addition to arts and science) and to choose the 
professorial staff in advance of the formal opening in 
autumn, 1828. As a specimen of the scurrilous ridicule 
which the promoters of the new institution had to face 
we may take a few words from the skit, ‘‘ The Cockney 
University,” in John Bull (December 18th, 1825) : 


“Conceive a mother describing her son as having had a 
University education, and ‘ just come from College.’—‘ Which 
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University, Madam ?’ says a deeply interested friend, ‘ Oxford 
or Cambridge?’ ‘ No, sir,’ says the lady, ‘No. 37, Upper 
Carmarthen Street, Tottenham Court Road ’—the man stares— 
the lady continues— Don’t you know it? Dear me, it’s the 
second door from the Lansdowne Arms, at the corner, on the 
left hand as you go out of the New Road.” 

Nevertheless about 250 students were enrolled for the 
first session, and among the newly appointed professors 
were men of real eminence. They included Augustus De 
Morgan, the Cambridge mathematician, father of William 
De Morgan, the potter and novelist : John Austin, the jurist, 
who had to resign owing to the decline in his classes ; 
J. R. McCullough, the economist, who had a quarrel with 
the Council and was relieved of his Chair; and Antonio 
Pannizi, an Italian refugee, who combined the Chair of 
Italian with a post in the British Museum, where he 
ultimately became Principal Librarian and the chief creator 
of the Reading Room. It was a distinguishing mark of the 
new University that it established Chairs in Modern Lan- 
guages, including one in English, though the Rev. Thomas 
Dale, an Evangelical leader, did not adorn this office as its 
first occupant. He has a better title to remembrance as 
afterwards for a time the tutor of Ruskin. Of these and 
others, including the notorious Rev. Dionysius Lardner, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, immortalised by Thack- 
eray in “The Yellowplush Papers’’, Mr. Bellot gives a 
series of pungent character-sketches which have more than 
a purely academic interest. 

But amid the fluctuating fortunes of other subjects, the 
medical school of the University, with such leaders as 
Bell, Todd Thomson and Conolly, firmly established itself 
and gained an immediate reputation. The existing medical 
corporations were however inflexibly opposed to the new 
University obtaining a Charter that would give it the 
power of conferring medical degrees. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were equally hostile on other grounds to its aspira- 
tions to become a degree-granting body in theology or arts. 
The final result of a long and intricate controversy was that 
on November 28th, 1836, what had hitherto been known as 
the University of London received a Charter as “ Uni- 
versity College, London,’’ and on the same day a Charter 
was granted to a body to be henceforward known as “ the 
University of London,”’ empowered to grant degrees in 
Arts, Law and Medicine, after examination, to candidates 
holding certificates of having completed a course of in- 
struction at University College, King’s College, and such 
institutions as might hereafter be approved for the purpose. 
In 1858 the system of affiliated colleges was abolished, 
and till 1898 London had the unprecedented experience of 
a purely examining University. 

The withholding of the power to grant degrees was a 
set-back to the hopes of Gower Street, and the period 
between 1840 and 1860 is called by Mr. Bellot the ‘‘ struggle 
for existence.’’ But even then in the departments of English 
under Masson from 1852, and of chemistry under William- 
son from 1849, first-class work was done, and among the 
students in the ’40’s who were to gain literary distinction 
were F. J. Furnivall, R. H. Hutton and Walter Bagehot. 
““ The revival ’’ is dated by Mr. Bellot from 1860, and he 
ascribes it largely to the fact that the College “‘ kept an 
open mind. . . . If its later reputation was to be won in 
new fields, it owed the victory to an old virtue.” A great 
expansion took place in the teaching of experimental 
science ; the Slade School of Fine Art was opened in 1871 ; 
and in the decade 1868-78 the ‘‘ revolutionary change ”’ of 
granting admission to women was carried through. 

With the later history of the College to the present time 
Mr. Bellot deals more briefly. Its rapid development, 
especially after 1900, when it became a ‘‘ School’ of the 
reconstituted University, can be traced in the detailed 
charts which are contained in the pocket of the volume. 
To-day, after an eventful century, it stands higher than ever 
in reputation and influence under its Provost, Sir Gregory 
Foster, Vice-Chancellor of a thrice reorganised University ; 
and its gates lie invitingly open to ‘‘ the future generations 
of students” to whom this attractive history is happily 
dedicated by its author. 


F. S. Boas. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FLYING.* 


“When you sit down to write your opening sentence, 
picture to yourself some worker in the City who lives, 
say, at Walthamstow and who just comes up to the City 
in the morning and goes back home again in the evening. 
. .. Then make sure that what you are writing will, 
right from the opening words, interest that man suffi- 
ciently to make certain he will not stop reading it.”’ 

This advice, given to Mr. Harper in his early days by 
a shrewd member of the Daily Mail editorial staff, is worth 
repeating for its journalistic wisdom and because it indi- 
cates the manner of this book. The author gives the 
impression that in the writing he has immensely enjoyed 
himself. Not for him technicalities and ponderous facts. 
He is content to let his mind range over his own personal 
experiences, and he illuminates for us the lighter side of 
all the outstanding flying events of the last quarter of a 
century. He talked with the Wright brothers, the first 
airmen to fly; watched Bleriot outwit Latham and leave 
Boulogne on the first cross-Channel flight ; followed in high 
excitement, from the seat of a motor-car, the first London 
to Manchester air race; and he has been not far from the 
centre of things ever since. He makes the air past live 
again as no writer has done before him, recapturing historic 
scenes with the vivid pen-pictures of a trained journalist 
and an enthusiastic eyewitness. 

Those attracted to the air, more especially in the early 
days, had much of the restlessness and something of the 
buoyancy of the element they were trying to conquer. 
There were a few cranks and even a few madmen who 
trailed their ideas in the path of aircraft progress, but the 
general public were content to classify all the pioneer 
airmen as lunatics. Never before has an art had to fight 
such a dead weight of scepticism and scorn as the art 
of flying, and never has one justified itself so triumphantly 
in so brief a space. Mr. Harper retells the well known 
story of the woman who went to the River Lea to commit 
suicide. There she saw Mr. Roe skimming about in his 
triplane (this was in 1909), and she promptly went away 
and wrote to Mr. Roe urging him to let her take his place 
and so save his life at the expense of her own. He replied 
he would gladly do this when he had perfected the machine, 
and this gave her something to live for. Sir A. V. Roe is 
still very much alive : it would be interesting to know what 
happened to the would-be suicide. 

Mr. Harper gives an interesting and comprehensive 
account of the growth of civil aviation since the 
War. The history of the Flying Club movement, which 
is destined to develop the air sense of the inhabitants 
of these islands, is outlined. The veil is lifted a little on 
the future. Mr. Harper foresees the time when a motor-car 
fitted with telescopic metal wings will go by road say to 
the coast, and there spread itself for a flight across the 
Channel, continuing its journey by road or air at the 
will of the chauffeur-pilot. He quotes the talk of flying 
men who look forward to the time when passengers, flying 
through the rarefied air at enormous heights, will span the 
Atlantic between supper and breakfast. The stuff of 
dreams ? Maybe. But he would be a bold man, after 
reading this book, who said they were impossible of 
fulfilment. 

H. A. JONES. 


FOUR NOVELS. 
THE MISSING MASTERPIECE.! 


When Mr. Delgairus befriended that great artist Bourrot 
he could not guess that his reward would be a master- 
piece, so modern that it was an embarrassment to his 
ancient house. Still less could he guess that his eldest, 
invalid son would make two copies of ‘‘ L’Ame Bourgeois,” 
and so create a situation of which Mr. Belloc, in this gay 


* “Twenty-five Years of Flying.” By Harry Harper. 
12s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


1 By H. Belloc. Illustrated by G. K. Chesterton. 7s. 6d. 
(Arrowsmith.) 
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Concentration of a Master of 
Great Affairs: Sir Henry 
Besington dictating Staff 
Orders to a subordinate. 

From “The Missing Masterpiece,” by Hilaire Belloc (Arrowsmith) 


and rollicking tale, makes the very best. The profitable 
connoisseurship of Sir Henry Bensington; the conflict 
between Verecundia, fifteenth Marchioness of Norbolt, 
twenty-first Countess of Pulborough, third Baroness 
Workup, in the County of Northumberland, and Mendham, 
Duque de Emonsillado y Palomar y Manuada y Bo; the 
trial at law with its attendant asinine solemnities and 
the gorgeous contradictions of the expert witnesses ; the 
ingenious shifts and devices of the sleuths employed by 
Bensington to follow his rival connoisseurs—all these are 
related in Mr. Belloc’s richest and most uproarious, at 
times most outrageous vein. Yet the book is not all farce ; 
there is a genuine, if humorous note of tenderness in the 
description of poor Bourrot’s studio and of the gallant 
comradely affection of the lady who became Madame 
Bourrot; and a genial and devastating irony in the 
description of young Mr. Delgairus who, after his brother’s 
death, becomes heir to the estate and to the Bourrot. 
An additional joy is added to the book by the forty-one 
illustrations by Mr. Chesterton, which show him in a mood 
of successful high spirits that he has rarely excelled in any 
published drawings. In any other country than this 
Mr. Chesterton would long ago have been compelled to 
contribute drawings to the principal comic paper. 

BLOOD ROYAL.' 


. For a cleverly designed, swiftly moving, up-to-date 
romance of love and adventure, leavened with sentiment 
and humour and bristling with excitement, you will go a 
long way before you find anything more deftly done and 
thoroughly entertaining than ‘‘ Blood Royal.’’ It begins 
quietly enough with Richard Chandos and his friend George 
Hanbury going with their servants, Bell and Rowley, on a 
holiday visit to Austria, but after the first half-dozen pages 
their quiet is broken in upon and they embark on an enter- 
prise that carries them headlong into a network of intrigue 
from which they only emerge at last through difficulties 
and dangers that come thicker and faster at every step of 
the way. They are drawn involuntarily into espousing 
the cause of the rightful heir to the throne of Riechtenburg 
against an able and resolute pretender, and the rightful 


1 By Dornford Yates. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


heir, Duke Paul, being a dissipated, offensive, in every way 
unlikeable young man, they would probably have left him 
to shift for himself before long if it had not been for the 
charming Grand Duchess Leonie, who is expected to marry 
Paul and share the throne with him. She did not do that, 
but stood by him courageously and loyally, as Richard and 
Hanbury stood by her, until his rival was outwitted and 
beaten and Paul was safe on his throne, then—but it would 
not be fair to give away the ending of a tale so ingenious 
and gloriously romantic. Read it, and you will not want 
to do anything else but read it till it has carried you through 
its rapid succession of stirring adventures, escapes and 
surprises to the last and best surprise of them all. 
Ree. 


THE MIDNIGHT BELL.? 


“The Midnight Bell’”’ is a public-house in the Euston 
Road, and the whole everyday life and atmosphere of 
that tavern are recreated with a minute realism and a 
rich humour in the presentation of character that one 
only calls Dickensian because nothing richer in its kind 
has been done since Dickens was writing. All the people 
of the tavern—the bloated, good-natured Governor; his 
bloated, good-natured, peroxided wife; the Governor’s 
wife’s sister (a thin, sour martinet who is the real manager) ; 
Bob, the waiter; Ella, the waitress; the motley crew of 
regular customers and some of the occasionals—you come 
to know them all and their idiosyncrasies, the faces, voices, 
manners, thoughts of them all, as intimately as if you 
had been an habitué of the place yourself. Bob in par- 
ticular you know, for the story is Bob’s story, and the 
course of it begins to change from the evening when the 
tantalising, pretty, conscienceless Jenny first strays into 
the bar. Jenny is no better, in fact much worse, than she 
should be, and makes no secret of it; but Bob is curiously 
attracted to her; from pitying he grows desperately in 
love with her and wants to marry her. His relations 
with her remain purely idealistic; she draws him on by 
flouting him, failing to keep appointments, and then at 
intervals seeming as much in love with him as he is with 
her; until she has fooled him to the top of his bent and 
tactfully tricked him out of nearly all his savings; then 
she ruthlessly disillusions him, and that very opening of 
his eyes to the truth braces him to escape from the squalors 
of his old life into a new one. A story of common folk told 
with such insight and humour and narrative art as are 
not common. 

A. 


THE PRINCE OR SOMEBODY.* 


Mr. Golding is one of the few contemporary authors 
whose art does not preclude exuberance, and in “‘ The 
Prince or Somebody ”’ he has a subject after his own great 
liking. Comedy, farce, pathos and even tragedy—he 
tings the changes on them all with the readiest of pens, 
so that in the very moment the reader becomes convinced 
that what he is enjoying is a whole-hearted extravaganza 
he plunges into the deeps of poignant drama; and a 
similar conviction arrests him there also. This is Mr. 
Golding’s triumph, just as it was Charles Dickens’s: the 
Dickens who wrote in “‘ Oliver Twist’”’ that “it is the 
custom on the stage, to present the tragic and comic 
scenes in as regular alternation as the layers of red and 
white in a side of streaky, well-cured bacon,” and estab- 
lished the author’s right there and then to follow in modified 
measure a similar procedure in his novel. 

The Prince—or somebod y—is Fyodor, and he is captured 
by, or captures, an English lady named Merryl, of so 
uncertain an age that she is speculatively described as 
“the loveliest of the Georgians, the queen of the Edward- 
ians, the darling of the Victorians.’’ Merryl is a genuine 
creation—a serio-comic familiar to all who know what 
life can be on the fringe of artistic circles. How the two 
live, and how their curiously assorted union is tragically 
broken, is narrated superbly by Mr. Golding, and in 
accomplishing the task he brings in a third character, a 


2 By Patrick Hamilton. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 
3 By Louis Golding. 7s. 6d. (Knopf.) 
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raw Englishman to whom we are indebted, if little else, 
for one of the best “‘ drunk ’’ scenes in modern fiction. 

We shall do the author of ‘‘ The Prince or Somebody” 
no injustice however if we regard his latest novel as the 
fruit of a holiday taken between the completion of ‘‘ The 
Miracle Boy,’’ his previous romance, and the beginning 
of ? What the blank may represent is not yet a 
shared secret ; but Mr. Golding’s admirers, who are rapidly 
increasing, have the pleasure of filling it with the liveliest 
and most confident speculations. And they are justified. 


OLD GERMANY.* 


If Germany of the old days was not the country of romance, 
it was at least one of the most romantic. Its folk-lore is 
famous all the world over, and many of its buildings have 
attracted, and do attract specialists as well as tourists from 
all countries. What more delightful than to visit Hanover, 
the one part of it busy and bustling, the other still retaining 
its old world air? There is the wonderful Leibnitz House, 
with its beautifully ornamented exterior in the richest 
rococo style, supported as it is, as Mr. Maxwell reminds us, 
““on both sides by high-gabled houses almost as admirable, 
but which serve only to show up its patrician magnificence.”’ 
Then there is the Palace of Herrenhausen, for which 
* “The Old-World Germany of To-day.’’ By Gerald Max- 
well. With 42 illustrations. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.)—*‘ Old 


Rhineland Through an Englishman’s Eyeglass.” By E. E. 
Gawthorn. With 32 illustrations. 10s. 6d. (Hutchinson.)— 


“Five Men of Frankfort: The Story of the Rebels.” By 
M. E. Ravage. 


(Harrap.) 


With 5 portraits by Karl S. Woerner. Ios. 


Speyer: Cathedral from Schmiedgasse. 


From “Old Rhineland,” by E. E. Gawthorn (Hutchinson). 


John Frederick, Duke of Hanover, desirous to imitate 
Louis XIV’s vast pleasure-house, had plans made in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. It is of no great 
beauty, this broad-fronted structure of two stories and a 
red-tiled mansard roof, facing the Great Gardens, and with 
a stone double staircase descending from the first floor 
in a fine sweep. It is a summer residence, and for such 
eminently suitable, and it has behind it a history of more 
than two hundred and fifty years—some of it intimately 
associated with this country. In its neighbourhood are 
Hildesheim and Goslar, of great antiquity, and other towns 
no less fascinating ; but no space can be spared here for 
particulars of individual places and buildings. 

Rather let us examine the objects of our authors. Mr. 
Gawthorn is historical: ‘‘ Books dealing with the legends 
of Rhineland have appeared from time to time; but there 
have been few which present the authentic history of the 
district, as well as its legendary lore, in a concise and con- 
nected form suitable for the average visitor.’’ It is a book 
for the educated tourist rather than for the serious student, 
admirably illustrated by photographs taken by the author. 

Mr. Gerald Maxwell is more ambitious; he essays 
higher flights of description, and his book is the outcome 
of many leisurely journeys to out-of-the-way places. He 
knew the country well, even in his youth: “‘ I started out 
on foot from Hanover tosee Germany. Well do I remember 
the peace of the Harz Forest in autumn, though the picture 
has faded. Youth has a better eye for the beauties of a 
landscape like the Bodettal than for the charms of such 
an old world town as Quedlinburg; but in time we store 
up associations with the past.’’ Strongly he recommends 
visits to Germany not only to those who desire a change, 
but to those who wish to plunge at first-hand into 
medizval history. 


‘* Where at home, one asks oneself, can one find such a change 
as on the Continent ? And one will go back to a place one 
knows well, when one is middle-aged, if one can step out of a 
train or motor-car into the Middle Ages. This I think one can 
do more easily in Germany than perhaps anywhere else. But 
I was told the other day that English people came to medieval 
towns like Rottenburg-on-the-Tauber because they had so 
many natural cities like that at home. I naturally thought of 
Warwick and Chester, yet felt that even those strongholds of 
antiquity only in part came up to my ideal. You see, in the 
good old times the Germans were too easygoing to alter any- 
thing; and not so long ago their picturesque walled towns 


awakened, like the sleeping beauty, to find a new value set on 
what was old.” 


As Mr. Maxwell says, it would take a lifetime to see 
half the historic cities of Germany, and he, therefore, writes. 
of only a baker’s dozen. The last on his itinerary is what 
was once the Free Imperial City of Frankfort. The 
municipality has almost completely preserved the ancient 
city that sprang up within its many towered walls, around 
the market-place, which they called the Rémerberg. After 
that splendid building, two of the most interesting houses 
are those of Goethe, in the Hirschgraben, and of the Roths- 
child family. The Rothschilds have lately attracted the 
attention of a number of historians. Not long since two 
large volumes appeared, and now we have “ Five Men 
of Frankfort,’’ by Mr. Ravage. Mr. Ravage does not err 
through any excess of sympathy with his subjects. He 
admires without stint their financial genius ; without stint 
he reprobates what he regards as their mercantile mis- 
deeds. Their operations, even as described here with a 
skilful pen, are too complicated to be comprehended by 
the reader unversed in banking and Stock Exchange opera- 
tions; also the figures are often so immense as to stagger 
the ordinary reader who more normally thinks in hundreds 
than in millions. Yet Mr. Ravage’s book is of undoubted 
interest, taken as a whole. 


“We do not know” (he sums up)—‘‘ no one will probably 
ever know—of all the factors that went to the making of the 
House of Rothschild. This much only may be said with certainty: 
its founders, or at least three of them, were extraordinary men 
who came along at a period in the world’s history which was 
peculiarly susceptible to their endeavours. They themselves 
had not the remotest inkling of the broader causes of their 
success, as Nathan’s naive gropings on the subject make suf- 
ficiently plain. Originally small merchants, later blockade- 
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runners, general war-speculators, they had gained a fortune and 
much valuable experience during the years of their apprentice- 
ship. Then, with the close of the Napoleonic era, came their 
great opportunity and their epic rise.”’ 


It would be ungracious indeed not to pay tribute to the 
five admirable portraits, by Karl S. Woerner, of the ‘‘ Five 
Men of Frankfort.”’ 


Lewis MELVILLE. 


DRAMA AND DEMOCRACY.* 


The mere mention of Irish drama recalls animating 
days. Some of them are nearly thirty years past and 
seem to belong to another world. When the Gaelic revival 
came it brought the old-time zest for cultural assemblies 
and festivals. Story-telling, recitation, singing, instru- 
mental music, oratory, were regular features of the round 
of local Feiseanna and of the great annual event in Dublin, 
the Oireachtas. Literary competitions of divers orders 
were instituted. Much talent was discovered, and was 
accorded a generous and a joyous appreciation. An 
intellectual democracy seemed to be coming into being. 

Dramatic experiments were an early innovation (the 
older Gael, with his inexhaustible interest in saga and 
song, apparently gave no thought to the stage). Favourite 
individualities like Dr. Douglas Hyde and Father Peter 
(afterwards Canon) O’Leary, both eminent in other lines, 
tried their hands at short and racy plays. These found 
favour promptly, and were rendered again and again in 
town and country. Soon the untilled field had other 
tillers : clerics and laymen, teachers and students. Themes 
and trends showed a hopeful variety: the scene might 
be a cabin or fairyland, the time the present or the heroic 
age, while methods were almost as numerous as the authors. 
Father O’Leary, who in a brief early play made a sheep- 
stealer something of a hero, reached his climax when he 
turned the epic story of the “‘ Téin’’ and Citchulainn 
into a drama too spacious as a whole for any stage what- 
soever. Cichulainn and the Red Branch heroes assumed 
possible dramatic proportions in ‘‘ Cu Roi,’ a five-act 
drama by the writer widely known as “‘ Sgeilg.”” Father 
Dinneen, the author of the first Gaelic novel and later the 
compiler of a monumental Irish dictionary, went to ex- 
tremes with a famine play and a fairy play, both of which 
were stage successes. Another fairy play was the work 
of a young Maynooth priest, Father Thomas O'Kelly, 
who afterwards gave the tale of Deirdre dramatic guise 
in Gaelic, and wrote the Gaelic libretto of a worthy opera 
based on a wonder story. Within Maynooth the young 
enthusiasts of the Columban League came to be as earnest 
devotees of drama as any of the Gaelic Leaguers without. 
The tradition is not lost in the College. In these days a 
Maynooth dignitary, the Rev. Dr. Browne, enriches our 
dramatic literature by his Gaelic translations of Sophocles. 

With the significant popularity of the little and the larger 
plays at the festivals it seemed in the first decade of the 
century that almost all Gaelic writers were being attracted 
to the stage, such as it was. Padraic O’Conaire gave us 
dramas whose characters and atmosphere recalled his 
grim Connacht stories. Thomas Hayes, also best known 
as a novelist, essayed ambitious historical plays. Piaras 
Béaslai, a poet and an accomplished critic, made con- 
siderable mark as a dramatist, acted in his own plays and 
others, and was associated for a long time with a touring 
company which had racy experiences far afield in Gaelic 
country places in the south. Padraic MacPiarais (P. H. 
Pearse) who made history in Irish education in the creative 
years before his tragedy—his part in the Rising of Easter 
Week, 1916, is historic—gave devoted attention to the 
stage at Sgoil Eanna (St. Enda’s College, Dublin). His 
own contributions were significant and distinctive : ‘‘ Iosa- 


* “The Irish Drama, 1896-1928.” By Andrew E. Malone. 
15s. (Constable.)—‘‘ Six Plays of Eugene O’Neill.”” By Alan 
D. Mickle. 5s. (Jonathan Cape.) 


gan’”’ and ‘“ An Ri”’ in Irish, “‘ The Singer’’ and “ The 
Master ’’ in English. With Thomas MacDonagh and other 
gifted colleagues he gave promise of making St. Enda’s 
a fruitful home of drama. He had a noble idealist nature 
and a high artistic sense. 

It were long to tell of all the dramatic farings and en- 
thusiasms of those years. They are linked with many 
gracious and precious memories; they seem parts of a 
larger life. The fact that the stage resources were often 
primitive simply meant that more work was left for the 
responsive imagination. 

Apart from the Gaelic pioneers the Theatre of Ireland, 
the National Players and the Leinster Stage Society gave 
sundry periodical performances, Padraic Colum and the 
late Seumas O’Kelly being the leading writers for the 
first-named body. Mr. O’Kelly showed uncommon insight 
into Irish rural character and feeling, and workmanlike 
attributes as a playwright. The artists of the Ulster 
Literary Theatre, Belfast, were engagingly fresh and attrac- 
tive in their revelation of northern country life. Per- 
sonalities of their natural stage came to live with us ever 
after. Some were kindred to characters in Shan Bullock’s 
novels. 

The Abbey Theatre, Dublin, had lean days, productive 
days and stormy days. It was one of several new interests, 
dramatic and literary; at periods~it-wholly lacked the 
colour and the verve of the Gaelic life. There was an 
unfortunate sense of posing about certain of its authors 
on occasion; they took fractions of reality as the whole ; 
their vision of peasant Ireland was distorted. However 
the Fates sent genius more than once to the Abbey, though 
it was sometimes autocratic genius and sometimes bizarre 
genius. 

Mr. Malone’s book, in the main, is an exhaustive account 
of the art and artists of the Abbey Theatre and its fore- 
runner, the Irish Literary Theatre. Over these he is a 
specialist and a devotee—with reservations. It might 
seem from the scope and trend of this elaborate and, on 
its chosen ground, authoritative work that for more than 
two decades his social and imaginative life has revolved 
round the Abbey, but I know his other activities and ideals. 
There are indeed incidental surprises: the very limited 
view of Gaelic work, certain light and partial judgments 
on matters of Irish history and character, and a solemnity 
almost startling in a literary Dubliner on the subject of 
Mr. George Moore. However the eyes of Gaelic men and 
maids and Muses have twinkled so much at the thought 
of Mr. Moore’s historic attempt to help Ireland to save 
her soul, including his unselfish resolve to learn Irish 
vicariously through his nephew, that a reaction was bound 
to arise among a chivalrous people. I wish that someone 
would do for the Gaelic stage, the Ulster Literary Theatre, 
St. Enda’s and other elements, one half of what Mr. Malone 
has achieved for the Abbey. They are features of a bright 
and racy chapter of Irish democratic history. 

Mr. Mickle describes himself as a wandering Australian 
who came to London, ‘‘ with a head full of Shakespeare 
and Ibsen,’’ expecting to see at least a few great plays. 
He was disappointed—in Shaw, Galsworthy, Barrie and 
others. At last in Eugene O'Neill he found his heart’s 
desire, more or less. O’Neill’s plays are just the sort of 
plays he would have written himself had he been able. 
‘Anna Christie,’ ‘‘The Hairy Ape,” ‘‘ The Great 
God Brown,” ‘‘ The Fountain,” ‘‘ Marco Millions’’ and 
‘ Strange Interlude’ are dealt with in turn; but sundry 
authors beside his hero, and his own conceptions of Fate 
and Nature, come up for exposition or exposure. He is 
fresh and fierce in the expression of his preferences and 
antipathies. He has read much—including some of the 
world’s best—and he has thought, to a degree, for himself, 
though he has the strange belief that “ thought is man’s 
last resource.” At stages he seems on the way to idealism 
and spiritual philosophy, but the promise is not fulfilled. 
He is a traveller with something bold and bracing to say, 
and he says it at the top of his voice. 


W. P. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER. 


The date mentioned on the first page of ‘‘ French 
Leave!”’ (first published last year and now republished 
at 3s. 6d.) is indicated clearly. The story opens in the 
year 1884, when even the modern young women of that 
time were compelled to have waists of not more than 
twenty inches, and on high days and holidays to wear 
bustles and bonnets. It may occur to the modern young 
woman of to-day that these incredible things did not seem 
to incommode Miss Patricia Kirwen greatly, any more 
than the doctrine which we are told prevailed in the year 
1884 that a girl should do as she was told, and no more 
about it. Patsey was a rebel by nature and practice, and 
perhaps the freedom she won by the desperate measures 
which give the book its title, was sweeter than any freedom 
taken as a right and not denied by anyone. “ French 
Leave ” deals with an Ireland that has passed. But Miss 
Somerville’s description of Irish scenes and people are as 
always inimitable. Here and there a scene, a glimpse of 
a lake at morning, a mountain, a rain drenched country- 
side with all the colour that South West Ireland can show. 
That has not changed. 

The date of Miss Wylie’s book? is 1919 or thereabouts, 
and it is the story of a group of people in the years 
immediately following the War. The story is told with 
all Miss Wylie’s accustomed skill and beauty of writing, 
and her people are real people, although possibly the 
central figures, Gale and Justine, are less true to life than 
the subsidiary characters—Blaise, blinded by the War 
and terribly patient with the patience of the blind ; 
Baby Jane, the nicest modern girl I have met for a long 
time in fiction ; and Clive Lindisfarne and his wife Eliza- 
beth. Elizabeth Lindisfarne stands out. One thinks 
suddenly that there were, there are, hundreds of women 
like her in England concealing intolerable suffering behind 
complete dignity and beauty; looking on at the strange 
thing life has become, the incomprehensible behaviour of 
their daughters, associated too with the War in some 
way, caused directly by it; patient because they have 
suffered so much that they cannot ever again feel clearly 
about anything. 

The Lindisfarnes are real—the sisters in relation to each 
other, Justine and Claire and Baby Jane. In their rela- 
tions with their men they are less easy. But perhaps there 
were people like these in the strange years immediately 
following the War, essentially well-bred, well-endowed 
people who were not distracted from their inevitable war 
nerves by the grim business of living or of struggling to 
exist. Gale perhaps unconsciously was looking for a way 
out when he went back to the village in the Pyrenees 
where he and Justine had met before the War, and lived 
a half-savage, primitive existence among primitive people 
who had never had comfort enough or ease enough to 
think of such things as pity. No animal lover can forget 
Miss Wylie’s pity for the sheep and the starved dogs in 
that village, and there is a strange, wonderful, half-fantastic 
chapter in which Gale rides the bull El Grande destined for 
the bull-ring, and wins him for his own, and so saves him. 


PAMELA HINKSON. 


TWO ENGLISHMEN ABROAD.* 


According to the classification which Sterne excogitated 
in the rickety désobligeant at Calais, Arthur Young must 
be classed among the inquisitive travellers. He went to 
France with the fixed intention of obtaining information 
on the condition of the country, and he did not rest until 
he had got all he wanted. Crabb Robinson is more difficult 
to place. When he slipped across from Yarmouth to 


1 “ French Leave.”” By E. CZ. Somerville and Martin Ross. 
3s. 6d. (Heinemann )—* “ The Silver Virgin.”” By I. A. R. 


Wylie. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


* “Travels in France.” By Arthur Young. Edited by 
Constantia Maxwell. 12s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 
“‘Crabb Robinson in Germany.” Edited by Edith J. Morley. 
tos. 6d. (Oxford University Press.) 


Cuxhaven in the spring of 1800, it was with no definite 
purpose—‘‘ a vague wish to be where I was not”’ was his 
own description of his motive—and on that account he 
might be called an idle traveller. Yet once abroad he 
proved as inquisitive as Young had been a dozen years 
earlier, and the information which he sent his brother, 
in a series of delightful letters which Miss Morley makes 
public for the first time, was as precise as that with which 
the agriculturist filled his journals. 

There was however this fundamental difference between 
the two men: that while to Robinson new facts were 
among the pleasant incidents of travel, to Young they 
were an end in themselves, or rather the essential means 
to the end to which he had devoted his life—the improve- 
ment of agricultural methods. Young was a practical 
man, with little use for the philosophical speculations in 
which Robinson revelled. But that by no means makes 
him a dull writer. His facts, which he presents with the 
admirable lucidity of his age, are interesting in themselves ; 
and for all his objectivity, his idiosyncrasies constantly 
reveal themselves in his pages. As Miss Maxwell says, 
in her very excellent introduction to what is likely long to 
remain the best editions of the ‘‘ Travels ”’ : 


“The author, moving with more perception and imagination 

than he gives himself credit for, among highly complicated 
events, not only succeeds in conveying to the reader a vivid and 
convincing picture of France upon the eve of the Revolution, 
but presents an unselfconscious portrait of his own attractive 
and amusing personality whose reactions to a foreign environ- 
ment are characteristically English.” 
That last phrase is very true. Young, in an unsatisfactory 
inn, will display himself very entertainingly as John Bull 
abroad. Like Crabb Robinson, whose exiled mouth 
watered at the recollection of ‘‘a juicy garden currant 
pudding with the ffruit in the centre,’ as his sister made it, 
he was an amateur of the table. But he had a mind for 
what are usually considered higher things ; at Moulins does 
not forget Sterne’s Maria; and at Avignon is inspired to 
a flight not unworthy of Landor : 


““How many millions of women, fair as Laura, have been 
beloved as tenderly ; but, wanting a Petrarch to illustrate the 
passion, have lived and died in oblivion, whilst his lines, not 
written to die, conduct thousands under the impulse of feelings, 
which genius only can excite, to mingle in idea their melancholy 
sighs with those of the poet who consecrated these remains to 


immortality.” 

He does not often soar as high as that, but he never ceases 
to be readable. He had as keen an eye for a man as for 
a turnip, and could hit off a character in a few apt words. 
His book was written for a practical end, and this edition 
of it, one supposes, is primarily addressed to students of 
economic and social history. But it is a treasure for lovers 
of good literature. 

Crabb Robinson, writing for a brother’s private entertain- 
ment, had little thought for the niceties of style. He 
never set up to be a writer. But as his swift appreciation 
of Blake and Wordsworth showed, he had extraordinary 
literary perceptions. And his five years’ sojourn in 
Germany was a literary banquet, for those were the days 
of the Aufklarung, and he met all the great ones, from 
Goethe downwards. All that I have left myself room to 
say of these letters of his is that in their way—their 
mingling of trivial and tremendous things—they are as 
good to read as Young’s “ Travels’’; and that Miss 
Morley is as good an editor as Miss Maxwell. 

FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


Hovel Wotes. 


SEA-FARMERS. By G. M. Boumphrey. 
Benn.) 

It is a pleasure for once in a way to find the truth in a 
publisher’s ‘‘ jacket.’’ For it is nothing more than the 
truth that this story “‘is a pure fantasy, and a highly 
entertaining one, admirably carried out.’ The book 
opens excellently with a scene in a bar at Puddlecombe 


7s. Od. net. (Ernest 
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(perhaps in Cornwall, although the author hedges) where 
the sea-farmers are deploring the fine weather that has 
spoilt their harvest of wrecks. There enters a mysterious 
seaman who announces the approach of a derelict which he 
persuades them to board. Then a magical wind arose 
that blew them out to sea while the spirit of their former 
victims wheels round the vessel in the form of a sea-gull. 
The long penance of the ‘‘ farmers” is most amusingly 
described, and the book with its excellent and Coleridgeian 
moral abounds in good fun, related in a robust dialect. 
It is necessary to add that the writing is as good as the 
invention. 


FORBIDDEN DOORS. By Constance Savery. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 

Thragoness, which little Patric Tenthragon naturally 
called ‘‘ Dragon’s Nest,’’ was a terribly alarming house 
for a small boy. For Other Thragoness adjoined ; Other 
Thragoness shut off 
by the forbidden 
doors, where Hugh 
lived. And Uncle 
Hugh, himself a 
victim of cruelty, 
played on the fears 
of the small boy. 
Besides the high 
minded Brendon— 
Hugh’s brother — 
who _ really loved 
Patric dearly, had 
strictly forbidden an 
entrance into Other 

Thragoness. So 

Miss Constance Savery, that the small boy 

. was driven, in terror, 

into a double life. As for Mary and old Sarah of 
Thragonwell they were fearsome enough to frighten any 
child into hysterics. In fact, cruelty and fear bred 
darkness and mystery, and the atmosphere of Thragoness 
was full of wickedness. The note of this careful study of 
the influence of terror on a child—an imaginative, affec- 
tionate child—is sombre. Evil antecedents haunt and 


penetrate the house. The reader may not be intrigued , 


with the family history of the Quentins and Tenthragons, 
but there is no getting away from acknowledgment of the 
author’s power. If this is a first novel, it reveals a gift 
that deserves to be cultivated and developed. 


BLACKSHIRT AGAIN. By Bruce Graeme. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Blackshirt’s creator is as amazing as Blackshirt himself. 
It is well for the peace of Scotland Yard that Mr. Graeme 
does not wholly emulate his hero, for if he were to devote 
his spare time as a novelist to the practical application of 
his ingenuity as a cracksman, the C.I.D. would have a 
busy time. Drawing once more upon his apparently 
inexhaustible lore of daring theft and unbelievable escape, 
he has produced a “ thriller’’ fully equal to any of its 
popular predecessors. While all readers will share Sir 
John Wakefield’s admiration of the character of the man 
who robbed him so deftly of his jewels, they will devoutly 
wish that Sir John’s desire to reform him may never be 
realised. 


RELEASE. By Jeannette Phillips Gibbs. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


This is a story of two individuals who, in spite of having 
a couple of children to anchor them to home and all that 
home means, drift apart. There are the makings of a full- 
blown tragedy in the situation, for there is another man 
and another woman whose entrance on the scene seems 
to afford the kind of opening which only too often in 
actual life, as well as in fiction, portends disaster. But it 
does not come. Good sense and right feeling, in the case 
of at least three out of the four main actors, win the day, 
and Margaret not only finds herself in altruistic activity 


THE 
BRITISH CAMPAIGNS 
IN EUROPE 


1914—1918 


by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


(1,00 pages with maps and dizgrams) 


The late Dr. Robertson Nicoll said of the early 
edition of this work: “Sir Conan Doyle has given 


us a classic which will never be superseded.” 


Geoffrey Bles, Suffolk St., S.W. 


A REALLY HAPPY NOVEL 


LOVE IN ABSENCE 


By CLARA MARTIN 
Author of ‘The Spanish Dress,” etc. 
6/= net 


Book finder Illusivated This is a novel that has escaped 
from the ordinary rut . . . it is the wholesomeness of 
tie s.ory and the well-drawn characters in their village 
setting which make it linger in the memory .. . the 
story is full of love, but it is hall-marked love lifted 
on to a lofty plane.” 


Morning Post: *‘A simple story, simply told ...a 
welcome and soothing relief.” 

Devon & Exeter Gazette: ‘“‘ Throughout, the book moves 
on an appealing plane which makes it delightful .. . 
there is an old world atmosphere which is peculiarly 
fascinating.” 

Lrish Independent : “‘ An old-fashioned story . . . a gentle 
old world charm.” 2 

Tablet: ‘“‘Told with simplicity . . . leaves a pleasant 
fragrance in the memory . . . Miss Martin has earned 
our gratitude.” 

Aberdeen Press & Journal : “‘ A simpie wholesome love idyll 
with an atmosphere of sweet lavender.” 

Yorkshire Observer: *‘Most entertaining .. . the author 
knows all there is to know of village life.” 

Ideal Home: There is charm here.” 

T.P.’s Weekly: ‘‘ As pleasant and as English as an old- 
fashioned garden.” 
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but also lifts her own life and the life of her husband on 
to higher levels by so doing. A most satisfying piece of 
work, 


THE SEEKER FINDS. By Ben Mowshay. 7s.6d. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

Mr. Ben Mowshay rejoices in his race through every 
page of this novel. The deliberation, calculation, suave 
politeness, remorseless self-analysis and insidious charm 
of the intelligent Jew are here recorded with a thoroughness 
and faith that only one of that race could depict. We 
feel behind his witty gibes at our national characteristics 
a real love of England and its people. “ A Jew,’ he may 
write, ‘‘ is a Jew all the world over,’’ but we have a sus- 
picion that Mr. Mowshay is hiding away from our conceit 
—the ultimate belief that an English Jew is twice blessed. 
“The Seeker Finds ’’ lets us into the secret that a Jew 
makes the affairs of his heart very much the business of 
his brain; and that whatever the exterior man may be 
doing, the interior man is carefully aware of himself. It 
illuminates the inner consciousness of the Hebrew mind 
when assailed by the greatest of all 
emotions; and the final result is a 
brilliantly witty and convincing piece of 
work. 


TAKING CHANCES. By M. J. Farrell. 
7s. 6d. net. (Mathews & Marrot.) 

Sir Ralph, Jerry and Maeve composed 
the family of the Sorriers of Sorristown, 
a small Irish estate, belonging to what 
we would gladly believe to be an obsolete 
type of Irish landed gentry. For they 
are strong neither in morals nor in 
manners, and we must take this story as 
a somewhat scathing satire on a par- 
ticular type of degeneracy. Maeve, the 
only admirable person in the book, is on Jahan 
the eve of wedding Roland Fountain, 
who calmly forms a liaison with 
the bridesmaid on the eve of the wedding. After the 
marriage he calmly contemplates the renewal of the 
relationship, although the bridesmaid had by that time 
married Sir Ralph. The elopement of the guilty lovers is 
made to coincide with the death of Sir Ralph in the hunting- 
field, so that they are loaded with at least one unnecessary 
crime. The dialogue is well managed, and the character- 
isation is admirable, but the trouble is that they never 
said or did anything worth recording. 


TO-MORROW FOR APRICOTS. By Ursula Bloom. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Not until a page or two near the end does the author 
explain that her unusual title is a translation of an Arabic 
saying, the meaning of which is : ‘‘ To-day may be unhappy, 
but to-morrow will be all right.’’ As the artist of the 
“jacket ’’ picture has shown the heroine holding out an 
apricot, and as Peter is dead—much to the reader’s relief— 
the inference may presumably be drawn that there was 
happiness in store for Nikki with the Caroline who had 
been one of his worthless friend’s numerous infatuations. 
Nikki certainly deserved it; and the reader deserves 
compensation for the irritation caused by the protraction 
of Nikki’s absurd devotion to such an unrelieved wastrel 
as Peter. Even that irritation, however, is a tribute to 
the skill with which Peter is portrayed. Nikki’s revenge 
for Peter’s death is exceedingly novel ; and the story as a 
whole has unusual qualities. 


CRISIS. By Claude Houghton. 7s. 6d. (Thornton Butter- 
worth.) 


We are all familiar with the story of the man who goes 
to a doctor with symptoms which only seem to suggest 
a passing indisposition, and is told that he has only a few 
months to live. Mr. Claude Houghton has had the courage 
to handle this subject yet again, and he has done so with 
results that earn our entire admiration, for he beguiles 
us in such delightful fashion, we are ready to forgive him 


for searching our hearts in a matter that has already 
been sufficiently overhauled. ‘“‘ Crisis ’’ is something more 
than melodrama; itisa satire on life. The condemned man, 
John Raymond, is forced through the narrowing compass 
of his days to see things in their relative values; he is 
compelled by the clock to face things not as they seem, 
but as they actually are; and he wonders at the insipid 
stupidity of people, the emptiness of existence, the frightful 
emptiness. There is a cluster of characters drawn with 
the sure finish that Mr. Houghton has led us to expect ; 
and Rose Fillary is a masterpiece of characterisation. 
“ Crisis ’’ is a suggestive and compelling novel. It keeps 
the reader mentally and imaginatively awake. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


THE FOLK TRAIL: AN OUTLINE OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
AND ACTIVITIES OF WOODCRAFT FELLOWSHIPS. 
By Leslie A. Paul, “ Little Otter.”” 5s. net. (Noel 
Douglas.) 


The Woodcraft Folk is a movement 
which started we are told in connection 
with the Royal Arsenal Co-operative 
Society, and now extends over the whole 
country. Judging it from ‘Little 
Otter’s ’’ book it is a movement of great 
educational value, with its training in 
“tribal ’’ open-air life, and one which 
the young folks connected with the 
Co-operative movement are fortunate in 
possessing. If in a sense it may also be 
looked upon as having a political bias, 
none but the most curmudgeonly should 
resent this, for healthy minds in healthy 
bodies will take no folks far amiss. ‘‘ We 
are,’ says ‘Little Otter,’’ ‘‘ much 

Mr. Leslie happier singing songs and telling yarns 
A. Paul. round the camp-fire than we should be 
in an overcrowded cinema. We prefer 
acting our own ceremonies and charades. We would 
rather dance than go to the music halls, rather play than 
be spectators. And thus we are swiftly building up our 
own folk culture with its centre on the greensward of the 
Folkstead round the Council fire. Our many means of 
self-expression may form the nucleus out of which will 
spring drama and song and a mryiad forms of self-expression 
and artistic creation.’’ This new co-educational movement, 
which has grown chiefly within the working class movement, 
is one that with its appeal to the natural instincts of youth 
may well before long challenge the popularity of what may 
be called the more stereotyped organisations seeking to 
train the boys and girls of the nation. 


SYBIL THORNDIKE. By Russell Thorndike. 21s. (Thorn- 
ton Butterworth.) 

If we must have biographies of distinguished persons 
“still at the zenith of their fame ’”’ (as the publisher puts 
it), why then we can hardly hope for anything better in 
that line than this account by Mr. Russell Thorndike of 
his greatly gifted sister. ‘‘If you wish to know people 
well it is quite a good scheme to be brought up together 
in the same nursery,’’ says the author. But then to know 
people well is not always to like them well. Here at once 
we are on the clue to the success of this biography. The 
more we know of the heroine of the story the more attractive 
does her character appear. Not that Mr. Russell Thorndike 
has planned an eulogy; far from it. He would have us 
see ‘‘ Sybil ’’ with the discerning eye of a fond and affec- 
tionate brother—no mean critic of the qualities of a 
sister. Humorously—the heavier note never intruding, the 
facetious note mercifully excluded—is the tale told. Neither 
trouble nor misfortune disturb the happiness of the Thorn- 
dike household. There is no villain in the piece. Minor 
Canon Thorndike, at Rochester, is the kindliest of fathers. 
“Father is perfect. Remember that, Russell, won’t you ? 
Whatever he does or says, father is quite perfect.”” On 
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that point Sybil at the age of seven (or thereabouts) was 
sure. And the others whom we meet in this biography if 
not perfect are all lovable. Dean Hole of Rochester, 
Ben Greet, Bernard Shaw, Bishop Talbot and his son, 
Bishop Neville Talbot, Miss Horniman of the old Gaiety 
at Manchester, John Galsworthy, Gilbert Murray, all are 
seen at their best. As for Mr. Lewis Casson, he perhaps 
is the noblest Roman of them all, since he is Miss Sybil 
Thorndike’s husband and the father of her children. The 
book is full of the good will of its author. Childhood, 
Passage to Maturity, Adventures of the Stage, Touring in 
America, Mysteries of Production and Voice Management 
—each chapter has its own good stories. 


THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE. By Clement Ward. 
8s. 6d. (Richards Press.) 


In the present volume, the author, a Socialist seemingly 
in politics, a nationalist in religion, a polymath by pro- 
fession, undertakes at the age of forty the formidable task 
of giving a conspectus of universal knowledge, of fur- 
nishing, that is to say, a complete and detached account of 
man’s principal achievements in the domains of science, 
literature, art, religion and philosophy, together with a 
history of the human race from the era of the Stone Age 
to the outbreak of the Bolshevik Revolution. Such a task 
is difficult to accomplish, but most readers will find this 
encyclopedia entertaining enough, if they make allowances 
for and are prepared to chuckle a little at the headstrong 
and doctrinaire manner of its author, who has no scruple in 
giving the same space to American as to English literature 
and devotes as many pages to an exposition of Psycho- 
analysis as to a combined account of Judaism, Christianity 
and Mahometanism. 


ROMANCE IN HISTORY. Edited by R. Brimley Johnson 
3s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


“Romance in History”’ is the sixth and concluding 
volume of that group of the English Literature Library 
devoted to the novel. The idea of that library is to give 
in a small compass representative selections from English 
literature, which whilst entertaining to the general reader 
will afford the student a bird’s-eye view of particular 
phases of letters. It is obvious that none but professional 
scholars can explore the whole range of our literature, 
and it may be conceded that a smattering of letters is 
better than no knowledge at all. Ignorance of ‘‘ Long- 
sword,”’ by John Leland, and of ‘‘ The Recess,’’ by Sophia 
Lee, is no disgrace to a busy man. The present volume 
contains an Introduction by the general editor, together 
with extracts from a group of novelists working in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It is very unlikely 
that several of this group are familiar to modern readers. 
Sir Walter we know, but who are these ? and it is good 
to be enlightened. Any common denominator existing 
between these various writers is not easy to determine. 
““Romance in History’”’ is not concerned entirely with 
the historical novel, as one was first inclined to think. 
It wanders from medieval romance to genre pictures of 
Scottish peasant life— Thaddeus of Warsaw to Christopher 
North. To the general reader it should prove an enter- 

“taining and informative little book. 


SONGS OF LOVE AND LIFE. A Book of Verse by Zora 
Cross. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 


Love and life seem to be synonymous terms with this 
Australian poet, whose previous book has had a sale of 
nearly nine thousand. It is her -strong emotional power 
that gives her such wide popularity; her love sonnets 
are sincere and passionate; she has,a gift of expression 
rare and poignant. The greater part of this volume is 
made up of love sonnets, but there are several other poems 
in the second half, some full of lyric beauty, whether 
Miss Cross is describing the tragedy of a hospital ward, 
or singing joyously : 

“ April is blowing her bubbles of blue,” 


Do You 
Draw 


Two 


Salaries ? 


What is your spare time worth to you ? 


If you can write a good letter—if you have a little natural 
aptitude for literary work—you can be trained to earn a second 
income in your leisure hours. 


You need not be a genius to become a successful writer. 
Many contributors who find a ready market for their articles 
and stories are men and women of average education. Train- 
ing was the short-cut to their mastery of the rules of effective 


writing. 


The records of the Regent Institute (which has a world- 
wide reputation for training free-lance journalists) contain scores 
of cases of almost immediate success won by students who had 
never written a line for publication before they enrolled. 


A woman student placed 55 articles with leading journals 
within ten months of enrolment. <A few years later she reported 
that she had sold 625 further MSS. Another student, in addi- 
tion to placing articles, gained the appointment of dramatic 
critic to a well-known provincial morning paper. Yet another 
secured permanent and remunerative work as a result of the 
tuition, besides selling every one of the exercises submitted. Follow- 
ing are extracts from a few of the many hundreds of letters on 
file : 

I am being successful in having all my work published, and thanks to the invaluable 
help and advice I received I have made writing a profitable pastime. 1 cannot speak 
too highly of the benefits of the Institute. 


It is now some time since I finished the course in journalism. I wish to state 
that your advice has been invaluable to me in constructing articles of the right 
type. Unfortunately, I have had little time for writing. Almost all the articles 
I have turned out have been accepted, which vou will agree is encouraging. 


I promised to let you know what I made in the year after starting your valuable 
Course. I wrote three girls’ short story books, for which I got £20 for the first 
two (and the royalties, which have not yet come in), and £30 for the third, without 
royalties. Besides this I wrote a few articles, which were accepted by the Daily 
Sketch and Daily Express, and which brought me in {12 10s. 6d., thus bringing the 
total for my first year to £82 10s. 6d. _I really feel I owe a lot to you, as I should 
not have discovered this small talent without your Journalistic Course. 
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Hundreds of publications need the work of outside contributors. 
The supply of brightly written articles and stories does not keep 
pace with the demand. Big prices are paid for good work. 


Write to-day for the Institute’s prospectus, ‘“‘ How to Succeed 
as a Writer.’ This interesting booklet will be sent free and 
post free on application to The Regent Institute (Dept. 93 S), 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8. It contains much 
striking information and describes how Regent postal tuition 
has enabled hundreds of new writers to earn while learning. 


Cut this coupon and post in an unsealed envelope 
(4d. stamp), or write a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 93S), 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


Please send me, free of charge and without any obligation on my part --— 
(a) A copy of your INTERESTING BOOKLET. * How to Succeed 
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earnings by students in spare time. 
(b) Particulars of the moderate fee and the convenient terms of pay- 
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or more characteristically voicing the deep feelings of the 
heart : 
“‘When first I whispered in your wondering ear, 
‘I worship you,’ God smiled through all His skies, 
Flinging a starry challenge in surprise, 
‘Wilt thou have Heaven or him?’ .. . ‘O, Holy Seer,’ 
I answered, ‘ give me him’ .. .” 


THE SONG OF MY LIFE. By Yvette Guilbert. Translated 
by Beatrice de Holthoir. 21s. (Harrap.) 


** And all the flowers of all the city ways 
Are laughing with Yvette, this Cay of days.’’— 


So wrote Mr. Arthur Symons more than a quarter of 
a century since in the fine sonnet in which he immortalised 
the most famous of all the singers of the Paris Boulevards, 
and few of Madame Yvette Guilbert’s reminiscences in 
“The Song of My Life’’ are happier, or more happily 
expressed, than those which she cherishes of her gifted 
young English admirer of that period. ‘“‘I have grown 
old,’’ she writes. ‘‘ But nothing, dear Arthur Symons, 
can efface the memory of the young and delightful poet 
with yellow hair, yellow overcoat and the red tie. So 
shy—oh, so shy—before ‘ the singer with the black gloves’ 
who was then beginning her life. . . .”’ Was there ever 
a more astonishing career than that of Yvette Guilbert, 
as frankly recorded in this entertaining volume? ‘ Ten 
years of a repertoire of boulevard indecencies and twenty- 
six years of the lovely songs of France. That is my balance- 
sheet to-day.’’ So she sums it up on one page, but it is 
a more remarkable balance-sheet even than that, if we 
examine into it more closely, for we have not here a case 
of an ordinary convert, so to speak, from sin to sanctity. 
Yvette, now in favour with Cardinals and Archbishops 
and giving manifestly sincere utterance to deeply religious 
sentiments, does by no means abjure those “‘ indecencies ”’ 
of the day before yesterday! There is much more than a 
sprinkling of them throughout her book, and they are given 
with all the old gusto. Indeed it contains words and 
phrases that, even in these increasingly lax times, take 
one’s breath away. Though she feels she has found salva- 
tion, and although she had a thousand charms and virtues, 
Madame Yvette Guilbert will shock some of her readers 
every bit as much as they would have been shocked by her 
at the Ambassadeurs in the nineties. This English version 
of her book, by the way, is much pleasanter to handle 
than the French original, and its interest had been greatly 
enhanced by the numerous illustrations, most of them 
portraits of Yvette herself done by brilliant French artists. 


Books of the Month. 


From June I5th to July I5th. 


(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


Messrs. Warne have added a third series to their 
very popular volumes, WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND 
BLOSSOMS, by Edward Step, F.L.S. (7s. 6d.). The chief 
features of the present volume are a complete record of 
all the wild orchids indigenous to the British Isles, and 
many flowers not included in Series I and II. With its 
174 illustrations in colour and exceptionally attractive 
photographs, it is a worthy addition to an excellent series. 


Messrs. Jonathan Cape are issuing an interesting series of 
books for children, THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY, edited 
by G. B. Harrison (3s. each). The series is intended “ to 
provide a liberal education in the world’s favourite stories ”’ 
and to “ create an instinct for the best in literature and 
book production.”’ Well printed and tastefully bound in 
yellow (for the up to five years old), blue (up to seven), 
green (up to ten), and red (for over ten years), the books 
are all illustrated. The first eight volumes include “‘ A 
Book of Nursery Rhymes,” ‘‘ A Book of Nursery Stories ” 
(yellow bound), “Greek Nature Stories,’ ‘‘ Gulliver's 
Travels ’’ (blue), ‘‘ Havelok the Dane, and other Stories 


from the Early English,’”’ ‘‘ A Book of Seamen’’ (green), 
““ A Book of Ballads ’’ and ‘‘ Tales of the Norsemen ”’ (red). 
It is an enterprising venture and one which should com- 
mend itself to parents and teachers, and which by and by 
should simplify the Christmas shopping of uncles and aunts. 


Messrs. Blackwood have again reissued their illustrated 
edition of Aytoun’s LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
AND OTHER POEMS (3s. 6d.). These stirring, vigorously 
written ballads seem to have taken a sure hold on popular 
favour. Originally published in 1849, the book had reached 
a tenth edition by 1857, and it has continued to go into 
new editions at intervals ever since. 


The most interesting item in the 1928 volume of BOOK 
PRICES CURRENT (32s. 6d.; Robert Scott) is the 
sensational record of the sale of the original manuscript of 
the book that was subsequently revised and published as 
** Alice in Wonderland,’’ which Mr. Rosenbach bought for 
£15,400. One hears that first editions of eighteenth century 
books are rising in value, and though Pope, Gay, Collins, 
Shenstone, Swift and others have been fetching no startling 
prices, a copy of Johnson’s Dictionary, with unpublished 
additions, went for £3,250; a first edition of Goldsmith’s 
“‘ Vicar ’’ rose to £325, but the manuscript of his translation 
of Vida’s ‘‘ Game of Chess ”’ drew £5,600, and a first edition 
of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy ’’ £1,290.. This record of prices at which 
books have been sold at auction runs from October, 1927, 
to August, 1928, and is indispensable to all concerned with 
the buying or selling of libraries or of rare books. 


THE SILENT CITIES, compiled by Sidney C. Hurst 
(ros. 6d.; Methuen), is an illustrated guide to every 
cemetery in France or Belgium in which more than forty 
British soldiers are buried. A preface by Major-General 
Sir Fabian Ware, Vice-Chairman of the Imperial War 
Graves Commission, tells how the book came to be prepared 
and expresses warm approval of the way in which Mr. Hurst 
has carried out his design. With its hundreds of photo- 
graphs and careful historical notes, its maps and concise, 
clear directions, this is at once a most useful guide, and a 
book of remembrance. 


A book that has passed through many reprints and 
maintained its acknowledged reputation through numerous 
generations has surely given undeniable proof of its worth. 
Such a one is TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH, by 
Robert Chambers, LL.D. (7s. 6d.; Chambers). On its 
first appearance in 1825 this was published in six parts 
at 2s. each, and was fortunate enough to arouse the keen 
interest and assistance of Sir Walter Scott. This form 
was retained until 1846, when it was remodelled and 
largely rewritten. Again in 1868, shortly before the 
author’s death, it was once more revised and enriched by 
a new introduction, reviewing the changes of the preced- 
ing forty years. As it now stands it is an increasingly 
interesting record of a bygone era, doubly enhanced by 
thirty delicate water-colours and a profusion of pen and 
ink drawings by James Riddel, R.S.W. For these alone 
it would have been highly acceptable, so pleasingly have 
they caught the glamour that belongs to Auld Reekie. 


RAILWAYS OF TO-DAY: THEIR EVOLUTION, EQUIP- 


_MENT AND OPERATION, by Cecil J. Allen, M.Inst.T. 


(12s. 6d.; Warne), is an admirable description of 
modern railroads, in which Mr. Cecil Allen has cleverly 
contrived to convey a vast mass of interesting infor- 
mation while avoiding the use of technical jargon, and 
should heighten the enjoyment of every traveller. As a 
gift for a boy its merits are too obvious to require comment. 
The photographs and splendidly reproduced colour plates 
give an added value and interest to a volume that appeals 
to the railway man no less than to the travelling public. 


In VICTORIAN WORKING WOMEN (12s. 6d.; Allen & 
Unwin) Mrs. Wanda Fraiken Neff has made an ex- 
haustive study of the lives of women engaged in British 
industries during a period when British working women 
were notoriously overworked and those of the leisured 
class notoriously idle. She has collected her facts from 
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Blue Books, from newspapers, magazines, and very con- 
siderably from novels of the period, and all students of 
women’s labour and workers for women’s full emancipation 
will be grateful to her for thus gathering the results of her 
investigations under one cover, handy for reference, and 
for her own unbiased comments. Sympathetically, but 
never sentimentally, she deals with the hardships endured 
by textile and non-textile workers, the dressmakers, 
governesses and other unfortunates, between the years 
1832 and 1850, who were perhaps not more unfortunate 
than their richer sisters doomed to a life of boredom and 
futility almost equally unhealthy. The book is an in- 
teresting and valuable addition to sociological literature. 


A selection of short stories in Peter B. Kyne’s best 
vein is to be found in THE PARSON OF PANAMINT (7s. 6d. ; 
Hodder & Stoughton). All this author’s wonted vigour 
and robust vitality are here in overflowing measure. The 
life of the mining camp and untamed West is vividly 
depicted. Chuckwalla Bill’s narrative gifts, in their shrewd 
and racy quality, have a persuasiveness that ranks him 
with the inimitable Cappy Ricks. 

ART 
FABER & FaBeEerR.—Drawings and Paintings by Joan 
Manning-Sanders. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss.—The Eighteen-Seventies. 
12s. 6d. 

Harrap.—Great Essays of All Nations. Edited by F. H. 
Pritchard. 8s. 6d. 

OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PREss.—Collected Essays, Papers, 
etc., of Robert Bridges. 2s. 6d. 

PRATHER (Brussels).—The Imprisoned Splendour. R. 
Dimsdale Stocker. 4s. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated) 


GEOFFREY BLEs.—The Davidson Case. John Rhode. 

BRENTANOS.—Wu Fang. Roland Daniel. 

JONATHAN CapE.—Procession. Fannie Hurst.—Trousers 
of Taffeta. Margaret Wilson.—Three Came Unarmed. 
E. Arnot Robertson.—The Wave. Evelyn D. Scott. 
—Other Ways and Other Flesh. Edith O’Shaugh- 
nessy.—Pale Warriors. David Hamilton. 

CassELLs.—Buy My Silence! Herman Landon. 

CHAPMAN & HaL_.—Change for Heaven. Alan Hillgarth. 

Loving. Phyllis Bottome. 

CoNSTABLE.—Joining Charles and other Stories. Eliza- 
beth Bowen. 6s.—Progress of Two. John Kitching. 

Dent.—The Men of Silence. Louis Forgione.—The Seven 
Sisters. Jean Lilly. 

Noet DouGras.—China’s Crucifixion. Putnam Weale. 

DuckwortH.—Sweet Charlatan. Inez Holden. 

Joun Hamitton.—The Mystery Man. J. M. Walsh. 

Harrap.—A House Is Built. M. Barward Eldershaw. 

HEINEMANN.—The Dancing Girl of Gilead. Annette 
Joelson. 6s. 

Hopper & StouGHToN.—Ten to One in Sweden. Paddy 
Sylvanus.—The White-Faced Man. Gavin Holt.—The 
Treasure House of Martin Hews. E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim.—Spring. Sophia Cleugh.—The Raider. Charles 
Alden Seltzer.—Another Part of the Wood. Denis 
Mackail.—Love Changes. Ruby M. Ayres.—Me an’ 
Shorty. Clarence E. Mulford. 

Hutcuinson.—To an Eastern Throne. Achmed Abdullah. 
—Love or a Crown. Richard Derrick.—Jean and 
Jeannette. ‘‘ Rita.’"—Follow Elizabeth. Dorothea 
Conyers.—We That Are Left. Isabel C. Clarke.— 
John Traile: Smuggler. Arthur Salcroft-——The Ro- 
mantic Prince. Rafael Sabatini—Crashed. E. W. 
Savi.—The Young Lady from Hell. Arthur Weigall. 

JaRROLDs.—A Stoker’s Log. Henry Vincent. 5s.—David 
March. J.S. Fletcher.—Death on the Downs. Antony 
Marsden.—The Crimson Query. Arthur Eadie. 


Libraries Purchased 


We are prepared to purchase for cash Whole Libraries, 
or small collections cf books. Executors will find it 
advantageous to communicate with us when books are 
part of the estate. Expert valuers sent any distance. 


FOYLES, 119/125, Charing Cross Road, London. 


WRITER’S OWN MAGAZINE 


Full of valuable and most helpful material for both 
new and established writers. 6d. net monthly. 
Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. Specimen free.— 
Arthur Stockwell, Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. carefully and accurately typed 
and completed quickly, 1/- per 1,000 words, 
carbon copies 3d. per 1,000 words. 5% discount 
over 10/s. Also duplicating.—Miss J. S. Morris 
Auction and Estate Offices, Tenterden, Kent. 


that 
Cold 
/ INHALANT 


Simply put a drop of “ Vapex ’’ on your handkerchief 
and breathe the germ killing vapour which rises from 
it. This vapour becomes stronger and stronger as 
you inhale. You can feel it penetrating and clearing 
all the passages of the nose and throat. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 


FREE TO AMBITIOUS WRITERS.—A limited 
number of Students of Fiction Writing may 
obtain a complete Ten Guinea Course of Lectures 
on “The Technique of Fiction Writing,” prepared 
by an author of international reputation free of all charge. 
Address post card for detail.—The Albion Publishing 
Co., Ltd., 36, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 


T YPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. and general 

copying by expert typist. Neatness, absolute 
accuracy. 1/- 1,000 words, carbons 3d, Pitman’s 
shorthand transcribed.—Miss Hubbard, (C) 361, 
Staines Road, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. carefully and promptly type- 
written. 1/- per 1,000 words. All work exe- 
cuted personally. Highest testimonials. Miss 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 


BOOKS 


JOHN AND EDWARD BUMPUS, LTD. 


have made a 


NEW CATALOGUE 
of 
BOOKS ON ART 


being the stcck of STANDARD WORKS and of 

books at REDUCED PRICES, and wou'd like to send 

it to you. The address is 350, OXFORD STREET, W.1, 
and the telephone number is MAYFAIR 1223. 


BUMPUS 
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HERBERT JENKINS.—Summer Lightning. P. G. Wode- 
house.—What Happened at Andals ? John Arnold. 

Joun Lane.—The Infallible System. Charles Kingston. 

Lippincott.—The String of Pearls. Hedwig Courths- 
Mahler.—The Second Guess. Walter C. Brown. 

Joun Lonc.—The Wolves of Chaos. Harold Macgrath.— 
Two Black Crows in the A.E.F. Charles E. Mack. 
METHUEN.—In the Long Run. Godwin Kompers.—Wind- 

fall’s Eve. E. V. Lucas. 

Ceci, PatMER.—French Love. Herbert Moore Pim. 

Aston Rivers.—Dear Yesterday. Ada Pitfield. 

ScHOLARTIS Press.—Forbidden Marches. E. V. de Font- 
mell. 

SeLwyn & BLount.—Men Call Me Fool. Dan Totheroh. 
—The Air Murders. R. H. Watkins.—The Monk's 
Bridge Mystery. William G. Borth. 

SKEFFINGTON.—War Paint. Dane Coolidge. 

Warp, Lock.—The Harder Way. Harold Bindloss.—The 
Left Lady. Margaret Turnbull.—The Bandit. Leslie 
Charteris.—A Flight to a Finish. Valentine. 3s. 6d. 
—Duchess Laura. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 

WEssEX Press.—At the Sign of the Half Moon. Jas. 
Stanley Little. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 
(Non-Fiction) 
ALLEN & Unwin.—A Selection from Modern Swedish 
Poetry. Translated by C. D. Locock. 6s. 
JONATHAN CaPE.—Pomp and Circumstance. E. De Grant. 
tos. 6d—Life of John Keats. Albert Erlande. 7s. 6d. 
Peter Davies.—Casanova Loved Her. Bruno Brunelli. 
15s. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

ARROWSMITH.—Across the Kalahari Desert. William J. 
Makin. 15s. 

CARRIER AND’ BRENTANOS.—A_ Search for America. 
Frederick Philip Grove.—James Wolfe, Man and 
Soldier. W. T. Waugh. M.A.—Private Life of 
Catherine the Great. Princesse Lucien Murat. 

CoNSTABLE.—The Hittite Empire. John Garstang, 
M.A., B.Litt., D.Sc. 25s. 

HoppER & StouGHTON.—Twelve Great Ladies. Sidney 
Dark. 12s. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—Relations and Complications. H.H. the 
Dayang Muda of Sarawak. 15s.—Bridewell Hospital, 
Palace, Prison, Schools, 1603-1929. Edward Geoffrey 
O’Donoghue. 21s.—Harlequinade. Constance Collier. 
15s. 

Lenc (Sheffield)—Two Sheffield Poets: James Mont- 
gomery and Ebenezer Elliott. Rev. W. Odom. 3s. 6d. 

KeGAN PauLt.—Carlyle to Threescore-and-Ten. David 
Alec Wilson. 18s. 


JUVENILE 


JONATHAN Cape.—Doctor Dolittle in the Moon. Hugh 
Lofting. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BALE, Sons & DANIELSSON.—True Stories of Charles Dickens 
and a Guide. A. W. Barnes. 1s.—Law for Printers 
and Publishers. B. Mackay Cloutman, V.C., B.A., 
and Francis W. Luck. 17s. 6d. 

CHAMBERS.—Ghost Tales and Legends. H. Drummond 


Gauld. 2s. 6d. 
CoNSTABLE.—On the Bottom. Commander Edward Ells- 
berg. Ios. 


Europa PUBLICATIONS AND ROUTLEDGE.—Political Britain. 
Ed. by Michael Farbman. 5s. 

FoyLes.—Modern First Editions: Points and Values. 
Gilbert Fabes. 15s. 

Joun HamiLtton.—Spy and Counter-Spy. Richard W. 
Rowan. 15s. 

Harrap.—Sea-Lore. Stanley Rogers. 7s. 6d. 

Hopper & SrouGuton.—British Empire, Ltd. George 
Herbert. 3s. 6d. 


Joun Lane.—The Mystery and Art of the Apothecary. 
C. J. S. Thompson. 12s. 6d.—Fruit Culture. H. C. 
Davidson. 3s. 6d. 

WERNER Laurie.—The Poison of Prudery. Walter M. 
Gallichan. 7s. 6d. 

Joun Lonc.—Woman and Flying. Lady Heath and Stella 
Wolfe Murray. 12s. 6d. 

LupGaTE Circus HousE.—Boys’ Clubs. Godfrey S. Pain. 
2s. 6d. 

METHUEN.—Beautiful Books. Cyril Davenport. 6s. 

NATIONAL LABORATORY OF PsSYCHICAL RESEARCH.—Pro- 
ceedings of the National Laboratory of Psychical 
Research. Compiled by Harry Price. 15s. 

Crecit PALMER.—The Self-Named William Shakespeare 
the Prince of Wales. Alfred Mudie. 5s. 

Pitot Press.—Speed! T. S. Denham. 3s. 6d.—Wasps 
and How to Destroy Them. S. D. Wrangham, B.A. 


Is. 
Ricuarps & TouLtmin.—Feeding the Family. Leonora 
Eyles. 4s. 6d. 


SNEAD (New Jersey).—The Vatican Library : Two Papers 
by Monsignor Eugéne Tisserant and Theodore Wesley 


Koch. 
STOCKWELL.—Stray Leaves. Trevor Thornton - Berry, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 


VALENTINE (Dundee).—Jokes Cracked by Lord Aberdeen. 
1s. 6d.—My Best Scotch Stories. Sir Harry Lauder. 
Is. 6d. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DuckwortH.—Exiled. John Galsworthy. 3s. and 2s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—Easter. John Masefield. 2s.—St. Paul. 
Geoffrey Dearmer. 2s. 6d. 

Pitman.—Shakespeare and His Fellow Dramatists. Ed. 
by E. H.C. Oliphant. 2 vols. £2 2s. 


POETRY 
JONATHAN CApE.—Poems in Praise of Practically Nothing. 
Samuel Hoffenstein. 7s. 6d. 
CoNnSTABLE.—A Private Anthology. Naomi Royde-Smith. 
38. 6d. 
HeEFFER.—A Pot-Pourri of Verse. Leonard Ley. 3s. 6d. 
MaTHEws & Marrot.—Fritto Misto. F. C. W. Hiley, 


M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Cecil PALMER.—Four Miles From Any Town. David 
Gow. 3s. 6d. 
PRIVATELY PUBLISHED.—Kraw-Kraw. Warren Henry. 
2s. 6d. 


PuGcuH & PuGH (Beaminster).—Roses of Beaminster. H. 
Cooper Pugh. 

ScHOLARTIS PREss.—The Poetry of Sir Thomas Wyatt. 
E. M. W. Tillyard. 7s. 6d.—Pomegranate Flower. 
Margaret Maitland Radford. 7s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


SIMPKIN MARSHALL.—The Man Christ Jesus. Rev. J. 
Lamond, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


BLAcCKWELL.—The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Vol. IV. 
Set of 8 volumes. 25 guineas. 

ConsTABLE.—Richard Kane Looks at Life. Irwin Edman. 
3s. Od. 

Dent.—The Naturalist in La Plata. W.H. Hudson. 6s. 
—Peter Simple. Frank Mildmay. Captain Marryat. 
3s. 6d. each. 

DuckwortH.—Concerning the Eccentricities of Cardinal 
Pirelli. Ronald Firbank. 3s. 6d. 

FANFROLICO PrEss.—William Blake. Jack Lindsay. 3s.6d. 

MacMILLAN.—Far From the Madding Crowd. Thomas 
Hardy. 2s.—Fortitude. Hugh Walpole. 2s.—Intro- 
duction to Sally. By the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden.”’ 2s. 

OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PREss.—The Kellys and the O’ Kellys. 
—Ayala’s Angel. Anthony Trollope.—English Verse. 
Vol. II. 2s. each. 


